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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed. 

Appalled 

I am utterly appalled that Heather 
Downs should unquestioningly 
accept that sexual games between 
children should now be subject to rape 
legislation (Letters, June 10). 

In the case in point, all three 
children were voluntarily engaged in 
no more than normal and perfectly 
natural games of sexual discovery 
and daring. That this activity is now 
deemed ‘rape’ simply by the fact that 
the two boys are 10 (just) and not 
because they forced the girl to do 
anything against her will is accepted 
by Heather, as though this was the 
most natural conclusion in the world 
rather than its direct opposite. I will 
remind Heather that because of the 
madness of ‘king’ Gordon Brown, 
he introduced changes to the Sexual 
Offences Act which would render 
any sexual activity, anything at all, 
between children ‘rape’ if at least 
one of the kids was 10 or older, even 
if no sexual intercourse took place, 
or even physical contact. Regardless, 
moreover, of whether the games were 
mutually voluntary or not. This, it 
seems, to Heather is quite acceptable, 
while to most of us it is utterly 
repugnant, obscene and dehumanised. 

The game of undressing which 
took place between the three kids 
in question is deemed by Heather 
‘sexual violence’ and that the female 
pal in the game was “bewildered”. 
By what, one wonders? The courts 
certainly, the hoo-hah and the panic 
must have bewildered all three kids, 
as the state went into manic overdrive, 
following its own mad agenda. That 
she was “bewildered” by the turn 
events took after confessing to her 
mam that she’d been “a bit naughty” 
and blamed the boys for actions she 
later admitted voluntarily joining in 
is certainly true. However, this is not 
what Heather is suggesting. 

She is right though - those of us 
who (joyfully) remember sexual 
encounters at eight, nine or 10 will 
not recall accusing our partners of 
rape. That’s because such games and 
encounters weren’t called rape then, 
and weren’t a crime, unless visited 
by force and violence. It is the police 
and department of public prosecutions 
who have called this rape, not the little 
girl. No wonder she is bewildered. 

In days gone by all three might 
have been grounded, or stopped 
from playing together; a little earlier 
the boys might have earned a slap. 
Today, the moral backlash and 
paranoia is such that harmless kids, 
all three of them, have had their lives 
ruined by the stupid action of the law, 
reinventing criminal terms, so they 
become catch-alls of suppression 
of childhood and normal human 
relationships. 

That Heather seeks to defend and 
promote such distortion is deeply 
depressing, but all too typical of this 
reactionary, repressive wing of middle 
class feminism. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 

Crap 

Eddie Ford writes: “For communists - 
unlike BP, Shell and the rest - oil, like 
all other natural resources, is not some 
free gift to be frittered away as if we 
were greedy children out to conquer 
and dominate nature. Rather, it is to 
be treated as a precious resource to be 
cherished and husbanded” (‘Burning 
up planet Earth’, June 10). 

Personally, I think this article 
is crap - romanticism at its very 
worst. There is nothing wrong 


with romanticism, of course, but 
practicalities are more important. 

Oil is there to be discovered, 
to be utilised, not “cherished”, 
“husbanded” or deemed precious. If 
it were husbanded or cherished, then 
it would be expensive and rarely used! 
Oil and the products derived from it 
are very useful, including computers 
and the internet. It has its hazards, but 
it has its good points ... What are you 
suggesting? That we leave it under 
the sea and forget about it? What 
alternatives do you have in mind in 
the meantime? A bit of nuclear power 
perhaps ... a few nuclear accidents in 
Russia to be ignored! 

I have been studying environmental 
sciences since the 1960s and I 
remember the time when the congress 
arrangements committee of the CPGB. 
tried to ignore an environmental 
policy which I and one or two others 
were advocating at the time. We held 
up the whole congress from ending 
early ... and got it through! Nice to 
know that the environment has now 
become a priority in communist 
thinking ... it has taken a long time. 

Perhaps, instead of anti-capitalist 
dogma, you should start using your 
brain to work out what methods 
should be used in developing and 
conserving the future prospects and 
lifestyles of the people on the planet. I 
suppose that you have also swallowed 
the ‘green’ arguments about carbon 
usage and the warming of the planet 
... without doing any proper research. 
Douglas Rankine 
email 

Mastery 

How does Eddie Ford come to the 
conclusion that a socialist world 
would “consume far less electricity”, 
considering that around a quarter 
of humanity today has no access to 
electricity at all and many more do 
not have enough? Surely a socialist 
world - a highly developed and 
modern world focused on creating 
conditions of material abundance for 
all - would require far greater supplies 
of electricity than our current society, 
in which the bulk of humanity enjoys 
backwardness and poverty? 

Instead of adopting the 
reactionary petty bourgeois ideas 
of environmentalism, I think that 
Marxists should be pointing out that 
the problem with capitalism is not that 
it creates too much consumption and 
production, but that, on the contrary, 
it holds back industrial development 
and creates vast underconsumption. 

Much to the disdain of the eco- 
worriers, a socialist society would 
aim to unleash humanity’s productive 
potential by increasing human mastery 
and conscious command of nature. 
Jeff Leese 
email 

New boom 

According to David Harvey, 
“Since the 1970s, capital has been 
encountering difficulties as a result 
[of reduced possibilities for profitable 
investment]. It has actually been 
investing not in making real things 
that people need, but in asset, property 
or stock markets” (‘Rethinking 
revolution’, June 3). 

The second part of his comment 
above about investing in assets like 
property and stocks is true, but is the 
first part of that assertion? In 1970, 
only a small minority of people in 
Britain owned cars, for instance. 
Today I look around even deprived 
council estates and see two, three or 
more cars parked outside each house. 
Probably the majority of households 
seem to think that it’s automatic 
that their children will have driving 
lessons and a car as soon as they 
reach the appropriate age. Someone is 


investing in very real production that 
produces all those cars that previously 
were not being made and sold! 

In 1970, China was a very 
impoverished country. The majority 
of its population are still extremely 
poor, but since 1970 millions of 
peasants have become industrial 
workers. Not only is someone making 
very real investments in the factories 
that those workers are now employed 
in, but those workers are themselves 
buying things like cars themselves. 
In fact, China has now surpassed the 
US as the world’s largest car market. 
Again someone has invested very 
real capital in industrial production 
to satisfy that demand. 

In 1970, the most advanced 
calculating device (outside the huge 
mainframe computers that occupied 
entire rooms) was the slide rule. 
In 1976 when I was first studying 
economics, the small, expensive 
calculator I bought was quite a 
novelty. Few people had them, which 
is why they were so expensive. Today, 
not only do calculators have the same 
processing power as those mainframe 
computers, but there have been so 
many calculators produced that their 
unit cost has fallen to the extent 
that they have become dispensable, 
throwaway items! Again someone 
was investing quite massive sums of 
real capital in the industrial processes 
that produced and developed those 
calculators that effectively didn’t even 
exist in 1970. 

They were the first examples of 
the use of printed circuit boards, 
and it wasn’t until the 1980s that the 
microchip began to be introduced, 
and then only on a relatively small 
scale. Yet, from the 1990s onwards, 
the personal computer began to 
be introduced, and is again now 
so pervasive that it has become a 
consumable item. Someone was not 
only investing real capital in their 
production, but was also finding a 
huge market for them. 

In fact, I could list literally 
hundreds of products that are now 
mass-produced and consumed around 
the globe, which did not even exist 
in 1970. I could speak about the 
massive increase in production of 
commodities that did exist in 1970, 
but the consumption of which - like 
cars - is now massively greater than 
in 1970. 

It is, of course, true that from 
the mid-70s onwards the onset of 
the new long-wave decline did 
make it harder for capital to find 
markets for its goods, and under the 
conditions of the downturn capital 
tends to be more reluctant to move 
into new areas of production. Yet 
it managed this expansion of the 
range of industrial production and 
investment despite that. Of course, a 
lot of the expansion has taken place 
in new types of product from around 
the time that the long-wave decline 
ended in the late 90s. It’s since then 
that we have seen the mushrooming 
of investment in new products based 
on the microprocessor, and mobile 
technology such as the mobile phone, 
digital cameras and so on. 

In truth, far from finding difficulty 
in developing new areas for such 
production, the opportunities look 
almost endless. No sooner have we 
got used to the idea of HD TVs than 
we are being encouraged to buy 3D 
TVs. The use of the microprocessor 
in computing power to decode the 
human genome has now led to the 
development of synthetic life, which 
opens up the possibility of hundreds 
of applications from organisms to 
simply eat up pollution, so ending 
concerns over greenhouse gases, but 
also producing by the same means 
synthetic fuels and medical cures. 

The fusion of many formerly 
compartmentalised areas of science 


in this way is opening up even more 
possibilities. The development of 
nanotechnology is at a very early 
stage, and yet even now we are able 
to create carbon nano-tubes that are 
the strongest material ever produced, 
and which could make travel into 
earth orbit very cheap through the 
development of a ‘space elevator’. 

Hobsbawm in his Industry and 
empire rightly comments that, had 
it not been for the development of 
other industries in the early 19th 
century such as coal, steel and so on, 
the industrial revolution, which was 
essentially a revolution in the textile 
industry up to that point, would have 
stalled, for the simple reason that 
each industry requires the existence 
of other industries, so that a market 
is created for its output. By the same 
token the end of a long-wave boom 
tends to be characterised not just by 
the fact that every existing industry 
has reached capacity restraints for 
what it can profitably sell, but that 
there is an insufficient number of new 
potential industries that can create 
demand for its products, or which can 
act as an outlet for the surplus capital. 
Similarly, the commencement of a 
new long-wave boom is characterised 
by the opposite: a mushrooming 
of new potential products and 
industries, such that there is a rich 
field of opportunity into which 
capital can expand, and each creating 
new markets for the other. 

That is the situation we see today, 
and we are only at an early stage of 
that process. The main constraints 
upon it, and the reason that the process 
has been more vigorous in Asia than it 
is in the west, is the fact that in order 
to avoid economic collapse during the 
downturn western governments kept 
things going with excess liquidity, 
and also because, partly based upon 
that, old monopolies were able to keep 
going, where otherwise they would 
have been closed or restructured and 
the capital diverted to more profitable 
outlets. The financial crisis was a 
result of that process, and probably 
constitutes its closure. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Battle plan 

I note Tina Becker’s reference to 
Trotsky’s Transitional programme 
in her article on the new Die Linke 
programme (‘Danger of honest 
opportunism’, June 3). 

Becker claims: “At the time of 
writing his Transitional programme 
Trotsky thought capitalism was on the 
point of final and complete collapse. 
He mistakenly believed that all that 
was necessary was to defend existing 
wages, conditions and rights. A spon¬ 
taneous movement to do so would 
lead to the clash of class against class 
and pose point blank the question of 
state power.” 

While this may accurately describe 
the reformist perspectives of many of 
those who claim to stand in Trotsky’s 
tradition, it is a gross distortion to 
claim that this has anything to do 
with the revolutionary perspective of 
the Transitional programme itself. I 
am left wondering if Becker has even 
read the document. If she had done 
so she would have perhaps noticed 
that Trotsky clearly explains that its 
method is based on transcending the 
crass economism she ascribes to him: 

“It is necessary to help the masses 
in the process of the daily struggle to 
find the bridge between present de¬ 
mands and the socialist programme 
of the revolution. This bridge should 
include a system of transitional de¬ 
mands , stemming from today’s condi¬ 
tions and from today’s consciousness 
of wide layers of the working class 
and unalterably leading to one final 
conclusion: the conquest of power by 


the proletariat... 

“The Fourth International does 
not discard the programme of the 
old ‘minimal’ demands to the degree 
to which these have preserved at 
least part of their vital forcefulness. 
Indefatigably, it defends the demo¬ 
cratic rights and social conquests of 
the workers. But it carries on this 
day-to-day work within the frame¬ 
work of the correct actual - that is, 
revolutionary - perspective. Insofar as 
the old, partial ‘minimal’ demands of 
the masses clash with the destructive 
and degrading tendencies of decadent 
capitalism - and this occurs at each 
step - the Fourth International advanc¬ 
es a system of transitional demands , 
the essence of which is contained in 
the fact that ever more openly and de¬ 
cisively they will be directed against 
the very bases of the bourgeois re¬ 
gime. The old ‘minimal programme’ 
is superseded by the transitional 
programme , the task of which lies in 
systematic mobilisation of the masses 
for the proletarian revolution.” 

Trotsky’s document does not sim¬ 
ply defend the “existing wages, con¬ 
ditions and rights” that workers have 
won under capitalism, but advances a 
battle plan for the proletariat - made 
conscious of its historic tasks with the 
assistance of a revolutionary party - to 
reconstruct society along fundamen¬ 
tally different (ie, socialist) lines. 
In the face of mass unemployment 
and declining income, for instance, 
Trotsky did not advocate a mere de¬ 
fensive posture, but put forward the 
perspective of full employment and 
a sliding scale of hours and wages. It 
is not defence of the status quo. but 
struggle on the basis of a transitional 
programme that by necessity poses 
the question of power: 

“If capitalism is incapable of 
satisfying the demands, inevitably 
arising from the calamities gener¬ 
ated by itself, then let it perish. 
‘Realisability’ or ‘unrealisability’ 
are in the given instance a question 
of the relationship of forces, which 
can be decided only by the struggle. 
By means of this struggle, no mat¬ 
ter what its immediate practical suc¬ 
cesses may be, the workers will best 
come to understand the necessity of 
liquidating capitalist slavery.” 

For a serious treatment of the real 
political basis of the Transitional pro¬ 
gramme , see the IBT’s edition of this 
important work at www.bolshevik. 
org/tp - particularly the introduction. 
Hape Breitman 
International Bolshevik Tendency 

Hysterical 

Henry Mitchell in his attack on 
Tony Greenstein’s states: “The knee- 
jerk response to the tragic, violent 
confrontation between one ship of 
Turkish Islamists against the Israeli 
Defence Force (whilst the other ‘aid 
for Gaza’ ships peacefully sailed 
to port) is typical of the hysterical 
and inflammatory language of the 
voices baying for the blood of Israel” 
(Letters, June 10). 

Thus a reader of his letter may 
think that it was not the Israeli 
commandos who launched an attack 
in international waters on a flotilla 
carrying humanitarian aid to an 
under-siege Gaza, but that somehow 
innocent Israelis were ambushed. This 
is a page from the Israeli propaganda 
manual. In reality it was an act of 
piracy. Can anyone seriously claim 
that passengers who try to prevent 
the seizure of their boat by pirates 
are to be blame for attacking the 
pirates, while the pirates acted in 
self-defence? 

Under international law, to be 
sure, this act of the Israeli armed 
forces is not characterised as 
piracy, but as a crime against peace. 
However, this is a legalist argument, 
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because if it had been carried out by 
armed forces other than of a state it 
would be defined as piracy. 

Mitchell goes on to attack the 
courageous journalist, Robert Fisk 
of The Independent , saying that he is 
not a neutral observer. What exactly 
is a neutral observer? If a journalist 
during the massacres of the Jews by 
the Nazis was neutral and not on the 
side of the suffering Jews, he would 
not be neutral, but pro-Nazi. Similarly 
when someone is indifferent to the 
suffering of the people in Gaza, he is 
not neutral, but a racist. 

Mitchell parrots the Israeli 
propaganda machine that equates 
criticism of the crimes of the Israeli 
state with anti-Semitism. Another 
Zionist, Mitchell G Bard, wrote a 
book Will Israel survive? that is a 
passionate defence of Israel and 
everything it has done. He said: 
“The distinction between legitimate 
criticism, however, and anti-Semitism 
is usually quite clear and can be 
determined by what Natan Sharansky 
calls the 3-D test - committing any 
one ‘D’ is usually indicative of 
anti-Semitism. 

“The first D is the test for 
demonising: Are Israel and its leaders 
being demonised and are their actions 
blown out of proportion? Equating 
Israel with Nazi Germany is one 
example of demonisation. 

“The second D is the double 
standard test - as when Israel is 
singled out for condemnation at the 
United Nations for perceived human 
rights abuses, while nations that 
violate human rights on a massive 
scale, such as Iran, Syria and Saudi 
Arabia, are not even mentioned. 

“The third D is the test of 
delegitimisation: questioning Israel’s 
right to exist is always anti-Semitic. 
Unlike genuine critics, anti-Semites 
are not interested in improving Israeli 
society; their goal is to delegitimise 
the state in the short run and to destroy 
it in the long run. There is nothing 
Israel can do to satisfy these critics.” 

In his “neutral” attack on Tony 
Greenstein based on this 3-D test, 
Henry Mitchell justifies the inhuman 
siege and the starvation of 1.5 million 
people in Gaza that began after the 
Palestinians elected Hamas as their 
government. 

Finally, the appalling accusation 
of anti-Semitism against Tony 
Greenstein - “Tf the Jews hadn’t done 
in Jesus’, ‘If the Bolsheviks hadn’t 
been controlled by the Jews’, and 
didn’t you know, Tf the Jews hadn’t 
upset the fascists, then World War II 
would have been cancelled’” - is based 
on the denial of the part the Zionist 
leadership played during the Jewish 
holocaust. The Zionists collaborated 
with the Nazis in Germany until 1938. 
They did not lift a finger to save the 
Jews during the genocide. 

Leaders like Weitzman and Weiss 
helped close the gates against Jewish 
refugees in the west to ensure the Zionist 
project in Palestine. Most members of 
Jewish councils established by the 
Nazis were Zionists. In Hungary the 
collaboration of the Zionists with the 
Nazis cost the lives of half a million 
ordinary Jews. To organise the ghetto 
uprising against the Nazis the Jewish 
underground had to eliminate Zionist 
collaborators. Most Zionists opposed 
the uprising and most of them deserted 
the Jewish masses to save their skins. 
The same Zionist leaders later became 
prominent in Israeli politics like Begin. 

The real history is not recognised 
by the Zionists and their friends. 
However, that does not mean history 
does not recognise them. 

Yossi Schwartz 
email 

Full-throated 

It is barely necessary to respond to 
Henry Mitchell, whose full-throated 
defence of Zionist barbarism and 
colonialism speaks for itself. Just a 


couple of points, however. 

As anyone who has accessed my 
blog will know, I am extremely critical 
of Hamas, which is a reactionary 
group politically. However, it is a 
fact that unlike Fatah it has stood up 
to Zionist colonialism, even while it 
wished to reach an accord with it. So, 
just like Trotsky’s attitude to Haile 
Selassie and Mussolini’s invasion 
of Abyssinia, I support resistance to 
Israel by Hamas, but give Hamas no 
support against its own people. 

Mitchell has some chutzpah 
though. The left is accused of being 
akin to fascists and their ‘boycotts’ of 
Jewish shops in the 1930s. Of course, 
this is all very predictable, knockabout 
stuff. But it was only last week that 
opponents of Israel’s murder of human 
rights activists were confronted by 
a counter-demonstration outside 
the Israeli embassy by the Zionist 
Organisation and the English Defence 
League: ie, fascists! 

The boycott of Israel is now taking 
off in a bigger way than any of us 
imagined. Settler colonialists are not 
only willing murderers, but they are 
stupid as well. The attack on the Gaza 
Freedom Flotilla was a mistake, even 
by their own standards. 

The boycott is comparable not 
to the Nazi armed siege of Jewish 
shops, but to the boycott of slave- 
grown sugar and the Jewish boycott 
of Nazi Germany - which the Zionists 
destroyed via their trade agreement 
{ha ’avara) with the Nazis! (Yes, they 
don’t tell you about that one). 

Rachel Wiseman criticises the 
academic boycott because “The 
resolution of the Israel-Palestinian 
conflict will not come from shutting 
down liaison and cooperation between 
Israeli and British colleges. Only 
closed-minded bigots would deny 
the exchange of ideas, scientific 
innovation, the arts and humanities, 
and staff/student exchanges, which 
are the oxygen of democracies around 
the world.” 

Indeed, the exchange of ideas is 
important, but Israeli universities are 
not for the free flow of information. 
They are themselves integral to the 
military-apartheid structure of Israel. 
They do the military research, they 
draw up the diplomatic strategies and 
options via their think tanks, they 
have seminars on how to deal with 
the ‘demographic threat’ of Arab 
Israelis. Universities are not islands 
of socialism amidst capitalism. It is 
precisely their role in the oppression 
of Palestinians and in furthering the 
aims of Zionism that makes Israel’s 
leaders so proud of them and which 
ensures they react so vehemently to a 
threat to them. 

In the Palestine solidarity 
movement we have always encouraged 
links with Israeli academics and we 
work closely with a number of those 
who support the oppressed. Indeed the 
boycott isn’t even about individuals, 
but institutions. But, yes, I am indeed 
in favour of delegitimising the Israel 
state as a Jewish state. States based 
on racial supremacy have no right to 
continue in existence. But I talk of 
the state - literally a body of armed 
men in Marx’s definition - not the 
people living in that state. Israel is an 
ethnocracy, not a democracy: even 
in the bourgeois sense and it has no 
legitimacy. It is precisely this that 
results in its existentialism, because 
underneath Zionism’s leaders are fully 
aware that it is not even a ‘normal’ 
bourgeois state. 

We are seeing a witch-hunt being 
conducted against Haneen Zoabi, the 
Arab Israeli member of the knesset 
who was on board the Mavi Marmara. 
She has been accused of being a 
terrorist and physically attacked 
by her fellow parliamentarians, 
who are proposing to strip her 
of her parliamentary privileges 
and effectively leave her open to 
assassination. This is a fundamental 
attack on the remaining democratic 


rights of Israel’s Arab population. 

Israel is vulnerable over this because 
one of its few remaining claims to fame 
is being the ‘only democracy in the 
Middle East’. And for this they point 
to the right of Israeli Arabs to vote and 
stand for the knesset. The hypocrisy 
and cant of Wiseman and Mitchell 
is such that they have nothing to say 
about an attack on a secular leftist 
Arab woman who is being vilified for 
her political stance. It is extremely 
important that socialists take up the 
cudgels for Haneen Zoabi and Balad, 
her political party. 

Tony Greenstein 
Brighton 

Praise sandwich 

Farzad Houshyar’s article on the 
commodification of higher education 
begins with an account of a 1990s 
departmental meeting when lecturers 
were exhorted to abandon “snob 
research” and actively seek funding 
from industrial collaboration. 
Houshyar eloquently identifies the 
event as emblematic in the rise of 
market-place higher education, with its 
emphasis on customers, client surveys 
and the demands of the business model 
- a picture that those of us in both the 
further and higher education sectors 
recognise only too well. 

And yet ... does this tell us the 
whole story? Let’s rewind to a 
university tutorial in the late 1970s, 
when academic freedom was so 
firmly established that undermining 
it wouldn’t even have been a 
twinkle in Keith Joseph’s eye. As an 
undergraduate in a department with 
the highest working class intake in 
the country and an excellent research 
record, I was delighted to learn that 
my tutor had an impeccable series of 
publications. I’d even read a couple of 
them. He was radical, he was emdite, he 
was politically sound: uncompromised 
by the demands of the marketplace, he 
was innovative, edgy and definitely 
cool. Sadly, his approach to teaching 
was less than inspirational: suffice it to 
say that his most avant-garde learning 
aid was an alarm clock which was set 
to go off at the end of the designated 
tutorial hour, thus ensuring that no time 
was wasted on students which could 
have been better spent on cutting-edge 
Marxist literary criticism. Publishable, 
of course. 

My point is that Houshyar’s 
article too narrowly identifies 
academic value with innovative 
research, equating the erosion of 
theoretical research opportunities 
with the overall “deterioration of 
the purpose for which universities 
came into existence”. Commercial 
and industrial funding certainly 
undermines academic freedom, 
but independent research and 
development has for too long been 
prioritised as higher education’s 
primary concern - at the cost of 
learning, teaching and the overall 
undergraduate experience, which 
is already under siege from 
funding cuts, insane assessment 
regimes and targets dreamt up 
during one of Kafka’s worse 
nightmares. 

Having said that, I was highly 
entertained by the author’s 
revealing account of “educational 
policy new speak”, having acquired 
a gruesome fascination with the 
pointless linguistic paraphernalia 
of the business model, as applied to 
all aspects of public and voluntary 
sector organisation over the last 
20 years. The notion of having a 
‘chief information officer’ in a 
university? Priceless. 

(By the way, this letter is an 
example of what is called a ‘praise 
sandwich’. Positive comment - 
constructive criticism - positive 
comment. It’s what teachers do, I’m 
told.) 

Pat Squires 

email 



Communist Forums 

London: Saturday July 3 and Sunday July 4: CPGB fringe at 
Marxism. Details to be confirmed. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk or 
check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology series, St Martin’s Community Centre, 
43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

Tuesday June 22: No lecture. Avebury summer camp. 

Tuesday June 29, 6.15pm: ‘Revolution in Judea’. Speaker: Chris 
Knight. 

www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Understanding the refugee experience 

Friday June 18, 9.30 - 2pm: Day of events, Wallace Building, 

Swansea University. Organised by the Centre for Migration Policy 
Research, Swansea University: migration@swansea.ac.uk. 

Campaigning for Palestine 

Saturday June 19, 11am to 4.30pm: Conference, Voluntary Action 
Camden, 293-299 Kentish Town Road, London NW5. 

Organised by Camden Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
info@palestinecampaign.org. 

Capitalism is the crisis 

Saturday June 19, 10am to 4.30pm: Morning Star national 
conference, Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. £10 
(£5 unwaged), including refreshments. Registration from 9.30am. 
Speakers include Bob Crow and George Galloway. 

Organised by Morning Star, reception@peoples-press.com. 

Beyond resistance 

Saturday June 19, 11am to 6pm: Day school, WEA, 96-100 Clifton 
Street, London EC2. ‘Where next for communists?’ - £5 waged/£3 
concessions. Speakers include Sean Bonney (The Commune), Alberto 
Durango (Latin American Workers Association) and Sheila Cohen 
(author, Ramparts of resistance). 

Hosted by the Commune: uncaptiveminds@googlemail.com. 

No to EDL 

Sunday June 20, 11am: Demonstration and march, Stepney Green 
Park, London El. Organised by Unite Against Fascism: uaf.org.uk. 

Migrant solidarity 

Saturday June 19, 12 noon: March, Churchill Square, Brighton. 
Organised by Brighton Calais Migrant Solidarity: brightoncms@ 
hotmail.com. 

Respect - the way forward 

Saturday June 19, 4pm sharp to 6pm: Meeting, Oxford House, 
Derbyshire Street, London E2 (opposite Tesco, Bethnal Green Road 
- nearest tube: Bethnal Green). Review of Respect’s election results 
and discussion of how to move forward. Speakers Salma Yaqoob, 
George Galloway, Abjol Miah. Organised by Respect: 07507 600561. 

25 years on 

Saturday June 19, all day event: Conference, ‘Reflection on the 
miners strike of 1984-85’, Northern College, Wentworth Castle, 
Stainborough, Barnsley. Keep the memory of the strike alive and set 
the record straight. £15, including lunch and refreshments. 

Organised by Northern College: 01226 776025. 

Budget day protests 

Tuesday June 22, 2pm: Demonstrate opposite Downing Street as 
George Osborne leaves to present his austerity budget. Organised by 
Right to Work campaign: righttoworkconference@gmail.com. 
4.30pm: Cut war spending. Parliament Square, London SW1. No to 
cuts in public services. For serious cuts in the war budget. Organised 
by Stop the War Coalition and Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: 
020 7801 2768. 

Defend state education 

Thursday June 24, 6.30pm: Public meeting, Methodist Central Hall, 
Westminster, London SW1. Speakers include Christine Blower 
(NUT), Chris Keates (NASUWT), Christina McAnea (Unison). 
Organised by Anti-Academies Alliance: office@antiacademies.org.uk. 

Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday June 26, 11am: Annual conference, South Camden 
Community School, Charrington Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes 
Kings Cross, St Pancras). To register send £5 to NSSN, PO Box 
58262, London NIP 1ET, with your details, including workplace 
and union. Branch or workplace sponsorship requested - suggested 
minimum £20. Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
info@shopstewards.net. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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IRAN 


‘Reformists’ exposed 
on first anniversary 

As imperialist sanctions are stepped up, leaders of Iran’s ‘opposition’ are in headlong retreat. 
Yassamine Mather reports on the anniversary of the 2009 rigged elections 



D emonstrations were held 
across Iran on the June 12 an¬ 
niversary of last year’s rigged 
presidential elections - despite a 
heavy security presence and the cow¬ 
ardly back-stabbing of the so-called 
‘reformist opposition’. 

Meanwhile, the much heralded 
United Nations resolution on further 
sanctions against Iran - expanding the 
arms embargo and barring the country 
from sensitive activities such as 
uranium mining - was voted through 
on June 9. The UN measures present 
a diluted version of what the US 
administration had proposed, but they 
still allow high-seas inspections of 
vessels believed to be ferrying banned 
items to Iran, while 40 categories have 
been added to the list of people and 
groups subject to travel restrictions 
and financial sanctions. The European 
Union has promised to impose its own 
extra measures, targeting the energy, 
trade and transport sectors. 

Some in Iran, including sections 
of the left, have argued that this 
was an inevitable consequence of 
Ahmadinejad and the regime’s “loss 
at a game of poker played with the 
US”. 1 I would disagree with this in¬ 
terpretation of the logic underlying 
sanctions. The principal reason behind 
the US administration’s relentless ef¬ 
forts to increase pressure on Iran has 
little to do with concern about nuclear 
capabilities or exaggerated claims by 
president Mahmoud Ahmadinejad and 
his government regarding this issue. It 
is more a consequence of an obsession 
by successive US administrations to 
impose regime change on Iran - and 
indeed at a time of economic crisis the 
necessity of identifying ‘rogue states’ 
as the enemy is as strong as ever. 

UN-imposed sanctions are only 
part of the story. The US Congress is 
seeking to apply additional measures 
against the Islamic Republic’s energy 
firms, including a ban on the sale of re¬ 
fined oil to Iran and further restrictions 
on Iranian banks - Russia and China re¬ 
fused to allow their inclusion in the res¬ 
olution passed by the UN. While Iran 
is the fourth largest oil exporter in the 
world, it currently does not have the 
capacity to refine enough oil to meet 
its own needs, and thus imports 40% 
of its gasoline and 11% of its diesel. 

Clearly a ban on refined petro¬ 
leum imports would have disastrous 
consequences for ordinary Iranians. 
Existing sanctions have reduced the 
output of Iran’s oil industry’s by 
300,000 barrels per day, according 
to the Financial Times , depriving 
the country of billions of dollars in 
revenue. 2 The slow development of 
new oilfields and the poor condition 
of many existing wells in the absence 
of the equipment necessary for repair 
have caused this fall. In addition to 
sanctions, Iran’s oil workers report 
the sacking of expert technicians and 
engineers who oppose the government 
of Ahmadinejad and their replacement 
by his cronies with no experience and 
no knowledge of the industry. 

The question facing the Iranian 
people and the Iranian working class 
is whether they stop protesting to 


avoid confrontation (as ‘reformist’ 
leaders Mehdi Moussavi and Mir- 
Hossein Karroubi advise) and allow 
regime change from above; or con¬ 
tinue their fight for the revolutionary 
overthrow of the Islamic Republic 
from below. On June 10, two days 
before the anniversary of the fraudu¬ 
lent presidential elections, Karroubi 
and Moussavi issued a joint statement 
full of religious rhetoric, which an¬ 
nounced that the protest demonstra¬ 
tion planned for June 12 would not go 
ahead “for the safety of the people”. 3 

Whose violence? 

This bizarre announcement was part 
of a joint internet interview. Anyone 
who knows anything about the Is¬ 
lamic regime (and our two esteemed 
‘green’ leaders, being members of 
the ruling elite, know this as well as 
anyone) will tell you that if you give 
a millimetre to the reactionary rulers 
of the clerical state, they will take a 
kilometre. When news of the state¬ 
ment cancelling the demonstration 
was circulated, many Iranians, espe¬ 
cially youth and workers, reacted with 
disbelief. Others were angry that the 
‘reformist’ leaders had sought permis¬ 
sion from the dictatorship in the first 
place. Those who had hoped for a plan 
B were disappointed. Karroubi and 
Moussavi proposed no other action. 
In their press conference they told 
journalists that this internet event 
was more effective than protests that 
might spark violence. 

The joint interview worked well 
for reasserting a few basic facts about 
the leaders of the green movement. 
•It showed that, as far as charisma is 
concerned, they have less than Gordon 
Brown on a bad day. The statement 
was disjointed, featuring appallingly 
poor use of the Persian language, with 
long, meaningless sentences. The two 
came over as eager to please everyone 
but won no-one. It made a mockery 
of the claim that they represent the 
‘opposition in Iran’. 

• Even after 12 months of 
unprecedented repression the leaders 
of the green movement remain 
determined to save the Islamic 
Republic. One could argue that the 
two men are well aware they have no 
political future without the Islamic 
state and in many ways they had 
already become irrelevant to the 
daily struggles of ordinary Iranians. 
Why should anyone take seriously 
the opinions of two of the staunchest 
supporters of clerical rule in Iran over 
the last 30 years when the aim is to 
overthrow it? 

• The worst part of the interview 
was the claim by both of them that 
they took this conciliatory position 
because of a commitment to non¬ 
violence - as if the main cause of 
violence were the opposition, not the 
regime itself (even when Moussavi’s 
‘reformist’ wing has fronted it). This 
claim is parroted by the opportunist 
left, including the Fedayeen Majority 
and the ‘official communist’ Tudeh 
party, not to mention ‘radicals’ such 
as Ziba Mirhosseini, who claimed 
in a BBC Persian service interview 
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that this represented “the influence of 
the feminist discourse on the green 
movement”. 

It is ironic that the man accused of 
complicity in the execution of at least 
8,000 leftwing political prisoners in 
the late 1980s should reject the idea of 
a peaceful demonstration as incitement 
to violence. While the ‘reformists’ and 
their allies in the Fedayeen Majority 
and Tudeh try to take their collective 
amnesia still further, let us remind 
them of examples of violence since 
the overthrow of the shah: 

1. In the first few months after the 
February 1979 revolution it was 
the religious state which summarily 
executed associates of the previous 
regime, for the single purpose of 
imposing terror on the revolutionary 
movement. Who was in power? 
Moussavi, Karroubi, together with 
future president Ah Akbar Rafsanjani. 
Who were their cheerleaders? The 
central committee of what was to 
become the Fedayeen Majority and 
their fellow pro-Soviet Stalinists in 
the Tudeh Party. 

2. The history of the Islamic Republic 
has been one of constant repression of 
the Kurds and other minorities. Who 
was part of the state that sent tanks into 
Kurdish cities and helicopter gunships 
into the Kurdish countryside? Who 
was responsible for the mass killing 
of civilians in Arab-speaking regions? 
Rafsanjani, Moussavi and Karroubi. 
Who were their cheerleaders? The 
central committee of the Fedayeen 
Majority and the Tudeh Party. 

3. Throughout the 1980-88 Iran- 
Iraq war leftwing political prisoners 
were executed as spies, and activists 
were shot down as they attended 
peaceful meetings. The groups 
targeted were in the overwhelming 
majority of cases those that had 
renounced armed struggle for 
ideological and political reasons. 
However, calling on workers to fight 
both the foreign aggressor and the 
brutal dictatorship was considered 
‘treachery’ and punishable by death. 
Again who were the cheerleaders of 
this violent episode in our country’s 
history? The Fedayeen Majority 
and Tudeh. 

4. What about the violence that 
occurred at the end of the Iran-Iraq 
war? In the summer of 1988, Iran’s 
prisons were still full of students 
sentenced for protesting against 
ayatollah Khomeini in the early part 
of the decade, many of them members 
of various leftwing groups. Ayatollah 
Khomeini issued a secret instruction 
authorising their mass execution. 
They faced a three-minute ‘hearing’ 
- as long as it took for each one to 
be identified - and they were hanged 
six at a time in the prison auditorium. 
Later their bodies were doused in 
disinfectant and transported in meat 
trucks to mass graves. 

Ayatollah Khomeini is dead. But 
three leading figures of his regime 
are still very much alive. The then 
president, Ali Khamenei, now Iran’s 
supreme leader, endorsed last year’s 
rigged election. Ali Rafsanjani, still 
a powerful political player, was then 
the commander of the Revolutionary 


Guard, who were ordered to carry 
out the killings. Then there is the 
man who in 1988 was Iran’s prime 
minister - none other than Mir- 
Hussein Moussavi. 4 By this time 
those members of Fedayeen Majority 
and Tudeh who had not managed to 
escape were themselves amongst the 
victims and no-one was left to defend 
them. 

However, nowadays it is not in the 
interests of those groups to remember 
who was responsible for past violence. 
Instead they express admiration for 
the likes of Moussavi and Karroubi 
- ‘reformists’ who are more scared of 
opposition protesters than they are of 
the regime they are supposed to be 
opposing. Far from the opposition 
movement bearing responsibility 
for the violence of the last turbulent 
12 months, it is the movement’s 
supporters and demonstrators who 
have been shot down, tortured to 
death in the dungeons of the Islamic 
Republic and executed. 

One cannot respond to such a state 
by renouncing street protests, workers’ 
demonstrations, student rallies and 
organising internet events for the press 
instead. In the 1980s the support of 
Tudeh and the Fedayeen Majority 
for Islamic violence was justified 
by their adherence to the ‘peaceful 
road to socialism’. Today they are 
following another ‘peaceful road’ with 
equally disastrous consequences for 
the Iranian people. 

Tied to regime 

In the interview Moussavi remained 
faithful to the current constitution, 
which was “designed to stand 
against dictatorship, tyranny and 
totalitarianism”. 5 If the constitution is 
so anti-authoritarian, how come some 
of the worst abuses, including the 
execution of thousands of leftwingers, 
took place in what Moussavi still 
considers the good old days - when he 
was prime minister, his beloved imam, 
Khomeini, was the supreme leader 
and presumably the constitution was 
being followed? 

Moussavi also praised the 
positions taken by clerics: “In the 
past year, we saw how they supported 
the people with their statements 
and actions. The fate of the clerical 
scholars is closely linked with the 
fate of the people ...”. It is true that, 
had it not been for the intervention 
of senior clerics, Karroubi and 
Moussavi might be in prison by now. 
However, these ayatollahs are part 
and parcel of the current order and the 
allegiance of Moussavi and Karroubi 
to such figures only serves to alienate 
youth, women and workers, who see 
nothing progressive or democratic in 
the statements of such clerics. 

Moussavi and Karroubi have been 
strongly criticised by some supporters 
of the green movement. One blogger 
writes: “We will be side by side with 
the mothers of martyrs. Mr Moussavi 
and Mr Karroubi, you can join us too. 
If we do not show up on June 12 the 
pressure on the political prisoners 
will increase. The demonstration 
on Saturday is not an option, but 
an obligation.” Another wrote that 


the regime had lost its legitimacy. 
People have two options: either “live 
humiliated” under it or topple it. 

In the event there were protests 
on a number of university campuses 
and in the central districts of many 
of Iran’s major cities. Protesters at 
Tehran University were as forceful 
as ever, while students at Sharif 
University taunted the bassij militia 
and Revolutionary Guards with shouts 
of: “Liar, liar, where is your 63 %?” 
(referring to the majority claimed 
by Ahmadinejad in last year’s poll). 
There were clashes in Tehran and other 
cities, and the authorities announced 
they have arrested 91 protesters in 
Tehran alone. 

Iranian workers too are continuing 
to protest. Victims of both the 
economic and political crises, 
they have more to lose than other 
sections of the population from the 
new sanctions. There is a long list 
of actions organised by workers - 
including in Andimeshk, where 400 
council workers have not been paid 
since December, and at Battery Noor, 
where workers have not received their 
salaries since mid-March. A number 
of trade unionists have been arrested, 
including Vahed bus company 
militants Said Torabian, Alireza 
Akhavan and Behnam Alizadeh, 
who have been active in a committee 
launched to set up independent 
workers’ organisations. Most struggles 
are over unpaid wages or the threat 
to jobs, but what is very noticeable is 
that, as soon as the military or security 
forces arrive, slogans such as “Death 
to the dictator”, and “Down with the 
Islamic regime” are heard. 

However, these struggles remain 
defensive and our class remains 
weak as a political force. Whether 
we like it or not, some sections 
retain illusions in the ‘reformists’, 
while others are still loyal to the 
opportunist left. After decades of 
being bombarded by capitalist and 
neoliberal propaganda - both from 
the religious state and the western 
media - the working class lacks the 
confidence to lead political protests. 

Over the last 12 months the 
divisions within the religious state 
- both between the ‘reformists’ and 
Ahmadinejad’s government and 
between supporters of the president 
and the hard-line ‘principlists’ - 
have allowed the working class a 
limited space, where its economic 
struggles could benefit from political 
leadership. Such a situation cannot 
last forever and we are already seeing 
signs that the government is preparing 
to clamp down even more ruthlessly 
on workers’ protests. 

It is precisely for these reasons 
that the left has to deal with the 
continued threat of war and sanctions 
as well as exploiting the divisions 
within the Islamic regime. Exposing 
the ‘reformists’ who act as an 
obstacle to anti-government protest 
action at such a crucial time in Iran’s 
history is essential. However, we 
must also remember than the main 
responsibility for the violence and 
terror directed against the Iranian 
people is borne by the government of 
president Ahmadinejad and supreme 
leader Khamenei. 

Imperialist sanctions and military 
threats only play into their hands, 
allowing them to buy off the 
‘reformists’ and pacify the opposition 
movement • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. See, for example, www.rahekargar.de^ 

2. ‘Sanctions hit Iranianoil production’ 

Financial Times May 23. 

3. See ‘Iran’s opposition leaders Moussavi and 
Karroubi call off June 12 protest rallies’: www. 
payvand.com/news/10/jun/l 090.html 

4. See ‘The UN must try Iran’s 1988 murderers’: 
www.guardian.co.uk/commentisfree/libertycen- 
tral/2010 

5. Transcript of cyber press conference: http://en. 
irangreenvoice.com/article/2010/jun/13/2066. 



A week of discussion and debate for the thinking left 


Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, London SE4 
£200 solidarity, £160 normal, £120 no or low income. 
Places are limited, so please send a deposit of £30 asap to 
BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX or pay with debit or credit 
card by using the Paypal facility on our website. 


Communist 
Party books 



■ Which road? 


The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those 
in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who 
preferred compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s 
group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme. 

£6.95/€ll 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from 
Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s 
perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout the stress is on the 
necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular 
attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for 
revolution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack 
Conrad explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only 
sustainable when minorities have the right to organise and become the 
majority. 

£4.95/€7.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully 
articulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A 
Europe stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination 
and rapid emancipatory extension. 

£5.00/€7.50 


Buy all 5 books for £20/€30 and save £8.80/€13.50 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 

Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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Star wars results from 
decay of political culture 

The industrial unrest at the Morning Star , involving the Communist Party of Britain and National 
Union of Journalists, cannot be put down to unreasonable workers, argues James Turley 


THE LEFT 


Does the Morning Star management expect its journalists to bend at the knee? 


R eaders of the Morning Star , by 
and large, are well acquainted 
with trade union issues and 
the occasional dispute - the paper be¬ 
ing, after all, the trade union bureau¬ 
cracy’s most loyal mouthpiece. How¬ 
ever, they will not know much about 
the recent re-eruption of hostilities 
between the paper’s journalists and 
management. True to form, thus far 
there has been no report of the dispute 


in the pages of the Star itself. While 
its editor, Bill Benfield, routinely calls 
for David Cameron and Nick Clegg 
to come clean over this or that, he is 
determined to keep the industrial rela¬ 
tions disaster that threatens to wreck 
the Morning Star secret. Of course, 
with the Weekly Worker and the age 
of ceaseless internet blogging, this is 
next to impossible. 

For readers of this paper, there is 


a strong sense of deja vu. Just over a 
year ago, a very similar dispute ended 
with a £1,000 pay rise for staff. The 
resultant wage - £19,000 annually - is 
still well below the market rate; and, of 
course, workers on other daily papers 
(or weeklies, even) are required to 
put in ‘anti-social’ hours, for which 
they are typically remunerated. The 
National Union of Journalists chapel 
at the Star wants movement on that 


issue - and another £l,000-a-year pay 
rise on top. 

Though it is formally owned by 
the People’s Press Printing Society 
cooperative, the Morning Star is, in 
effect, published by the Communist 
Party of Britain, which on this occasion 
undoubtedly represents a management 
that has become embroiled in a bitter 
dispute over pay with its journalists 
- an almost textbook example of the 


lowest form of class struggle. Like 
the worst kind of bullying boss, the 
Star's management withdrew from 
negotiations, provoking a strike ballot. 
The ballot narrowly came out in 
favour of a walkout. Unsurprisingly, 
the 11:10 split in the vote appears to 
correlate with membership or not of 
the CPB, with all members voting 
against strike action. 

Management has employed the usu¬ 
al defence, which in this case might be 
accurate - the money simply isn’t there. 
Meeting the NUJ demands would lead 
the Star and the PPPS into administra¬ 
tion and even liquidation, it is claimed: 
worryingly there are rumours of the 
purchase of “an off-the-shelf compa¬ 
ny that could conceivably be used in 
strike-breaking activities or to enable 
the firing of staff’. 

Using such a nuclear option would 
not only be disastrous for the reputation 
of the Morning Star, it would discredit 
the entire left. On the other hand, the 
closure of the paper is not in the inter¬ 
ests of anyone on the left. We get no 
satisfaction whatsoever from the pros¬ 
pect of a strike and closure. The CPGB 
wants the CPB to continue being able 
to publish its views on a daily basis. 
That provides raw material for our po¬ 
lemics against opportunist theory and 
practice. 

Not that we want the present situ¬ 
ation to continue. Under editors John 
Haylett and now Bill Benfield the 
Morning Star gives space to some 
who would have been an anathema 
to them a couple of decades ago. Now 
we have articles by Lindsey German, 
Tommy Sheridan, Colin Fox and 
John Lister. But their contributions 
are bland, to say the least... and that 
is exactly what the editors want. For 
the Morning Star to really become the 
“paper of the left” it claims to be, it 
would have to open up its pages to the 
entire left and to honest articles. 

There have been some silly stories 
circulating - reproduced in one of The 
Guardian's media blogs - of CPB 
spies in the Morning Star news room. 
And, of course, if this were not true, 
one really would have to wonder at the 
nature of the CPB and the intelligence 
of its leadership. It is, to all intents and 
purposes, a CPB paper; its members 
constitute nearly half the journalistic 
staff, and the CPB provides the po¬ 
litical lead on its content, such as it 
is. Moreover, a CPB member in any 
workplace at all, let alone one which 
produces a ‘labour movement’ pa¬ 
per, would presumably be expected 
to report back on and discuss union 
developments as a matter of course. 

The CPB has got itself into a fine 
mess by completely abandoning the 
notion that a communist paper ought 
to be produced first and foremost by 
communists. How they arrived at this 
point has a long history, of course. The 
Star began life as the Daily Worker on 
January 1 1930 and was unambigu¬ 
ously the organ of the ‘official’ CPGB. 
While there is no doubt that it was sup¬ 
ported financially and otherwise by the 
Soviet Union, it is equally certain that 
it could not have survived without 
the selfless dedication of thousands 
of communist volunteers - all unpaid, 
doing everything from fundraising to 
reporting, to distributing and selling 
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Summer Offensive 

Sinews of war 



the finished product. As for ‘anti-social 
hours’, local CPGB volunteers were 
expected to await the day’s delivery at 
ungodly hours on the platforms of pro¬ 
vincial train stations in order to deliver 
to newsagents and readers (the Worker 
was boycotted by capitalist distributors 
and for a period during World War II it 
was actually banned). 

Whatever the failings of the ‘of¬ 
ficial’ CPGB in the 1930s and 40s - 
and they were legion, and ultimately 
fatal - its press was the very model 
of revolutionary professionalism and 
dedication, comparable to the ‘red 
postal service’ that delivered SPD 
material to the German workers dur¬ 
ing that party’s time underground. Nor 
were full-time writers and staff on the 
Daily Worker paid the going rate for 
their labour - they did not expect it. 
After World War II journalists were 
officially entitled to the NUJ rate - but 
half of it, on condition of continued 
CPGB membership, was immediately 
donated into the paper’s coffers. This 
went for everyone else too - if you 
were a party member, you received 
only a party wage. It was not a life 
of luxury - but revolution never was. 

Legal ownership of the Daily 
Worker fell to a series of loyal com¬ 
rades whose job was to act as fall 
guy whenever the paper was sued. 
In September 1945, however, own¬ 
ership was sold for a shilling to the 
newly established PPPS cooperative 
(one person, one vote, irrespective 
of the number of shares held) the 
overwhelming majority of whose 
shareholders were party members, of 
course. This change to “the only daily 
paper owned by its readers” made it 
easier for comrades to push for their 
trade unions to back it. But its status as 
the voice of the Communist Party was 
weakened. In April 1966 the Worker 
was relaunched as the Morning Star. 

In the 1980s the so-called 
Eurocommunists (in reality anti-com¬ 
munists) gradually took control of the 
party, ousting the right-opportunist 
old guard - only to find that the party 
had no means of ensuring the Star's 
editorial content was brought into line 
with the views of the new leadership 
majority. The paper’s editor, the im¬ 
peccable Stalinist bureaucrat, Tony 
Chater, enlisted the support of vari¬ 
ous pro-Moscow, anti-Euro factions, 
and notoriously declared the CPGB 


M y attempt last week to “shout 
it out” (“it” being the need 
for readers to help finance the 
Weekly Worker) did at least get 
noticed. 

First it provoked comrade EJ 
into announcing that he had decided 
to donate an excellent £60 - with an 
acknowledgment to Jacob Richter 
because he “made this possible” (no, 
I don’t know what he means either). 
Then there was JH, who informs me 
that she is “not hostile, apathetic or 
thoughtless”, but “simply broke”. 
What’s more, she doesn’t even have 
a “little piece of plastic” to use on 
our website, so would I rather she 
didn’t read us at all? 

I didn’t mean to imply that, 
comrade. I only wanted to point out 
that there are many online readers 
who can afford to help out, but are 
indeed “thoughtless” - it doesn’t 
actually occur to them that a 
number of small donations would 
make all the difference. In fact last 
week there were 12,871 of them, 
although I don’t know how many 
of them fall under that category. 

One was DC, who donated £15 
and commented: “Better grab it 
quick before I change my mind!” 


to be an “outside body” with no right 
to tell the Star management commit¬ 
tee what to do. Its supporters formed 
the Communist Campaign Group, and 
eventually constituted themselves the 
CPB in 1988, just three years before the 
Euros formally liquidated the CPGB. 

However, the fact that ‘the party’ 
- now under Robert Griffiths - was 
an “outside body” could no longer 
be denied. To constitute the Star as 
an organ with any life apart from its 
mother organisation, it had to continue 
further down the path it already trod 
in the CPGB days - a ‘professional’ 
publication depending more and more 
on the support of left trade union bu¬ 
reaucrats rather than the dedication of 
committed communists. Not only was 
the ‘official’ CPGB, whose member¬ 
ship topped 50,000 in the immediate 
post-war years, replaced as the Star's 
sponsor by the CPB, with its ageing 
membership of just a few hundred, but 
the collapse of the USSR caused an 
immediate financial crisis. In the old 
days, at least half of the circulation 
of the Star was accounted for by the 
Stalinist regimes in the eastern bloc. 
Now, the paper is principally propped 
up by donations from the trade union 
bureaucracy, which expects (correctly, 
as it happens) that the paper will pro¬ 
vide fawning support in return. 

Mainstream media outlets, mean¬ 
while, are funded by advertising subsi¬ 
dies worth many millions of pounds - it 
is no surprise, therefore, that the market 
wage rates for journalists are a little out 
of the Star's league. This, to be frank, 
is to be expected; we do not live in a 
world where even so tame a masthead 
slogan as “For peace and socialism” 
is likely to draw in the big bucks from 
advertisers, and any leftwing publica¬ 
tion will find it a matter of considerable 
sacrifice to simply keep the printing 
presses rolling (even The Guardian is 
in trouble these days). 

To this was added the uncomfort¬ 
able fact that Star workers could 
no longer be recruited as a matter 
of course from ‘the party’. Even its 
journalists, while expected to hold 
vaguely ‘progressive’ views, are not 
obliged to accept the ‘leading role’ 
of the CPB, let alone work under its 
discipline. While many such recruits 
may regard themselves as leftwing, 
most are in reality workers trying to 
make a living and perhaps enhance 


We also received five cheques, 
including from GR (£40) and 
IT, who added a tenner to his 
subscription. Then there were six 
standing orders totalling £102. 
That all adds up to £272, taking our 
total for June’s rather short fighting 
fund campaign to £587 - rather less 
than the £850 target I set. 

The reason the June fund has 
finished in mid-month is that 
the CPGB’s Summer Offensive 
fundraising drive is about to begin. 
All donations to the Weekly Worker 
received over the two-month SO 
period will be included in the 
overall total. But don’t worry - 
gifts intended for the paper will 
still be used for that purpose. 

Anyway, all this means that 
from next week Howard Roak 
will be reporting on the progress 
of the Summer Offensive and 
I’ll make a reappearance at the 
back end of August. Over to you, 
comrade Roak! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


their careers - certainly not comrades 
dedicated to the cause. It is hardly 
surprising when such workers agitate 
for better wages and conditions. This 
leaves the management in a bit of a 
pickle; and we should not completely 
discount its warnings of administra¬ 
tion and worse. On the one hand, the 
Star's entire raison d'etre limits its 
income considerably; on the other, 
the proletarians on the shop floor are 
understandably restless at what they 
see as third-rate wages and conditions. 

No way out presents itself - a con¬ 
certed campaign to get more money 
from the unions (or potential donors 
elsewhere - perhaps the Chinese could 
be persuaded to fill the breach) would 
allow the PPPS to grant the wage rise, 
but finding an extra £20,000 a year or 
so would just be the start of it - even 
as the number of individual Star sup¬ 
porters continues to shrink. 

There are suggestions that Anita 
Halpin, the CPB veteran turned multi¬ 
millionaire, might offer up the cash. 
She controversially part-funded a full- 
scale revamp of the paper in the run¬ 
up to last year’s dispute - without ear¬ 
marking funds for wage increases. Yet, 
while being politically beholden to the 
trade union bureaucracy is one thing 
and beholden to capitalist advertisers 
another, being over-reliant on the funds 
of a single individual is hardly a great 
stimulus to political initiative either. 
Besides, even multi-millionaires can 
eventually run out of money. 

All of this is a far cry from the his¬ 
torical culture of communist publica¬ 
tions. So what this sorry tale really 
displays is the consequences of the 
continued political degeneration of 
‘official’ communism. After World 
War II, the CPGB - along with all 
the other Moscow-loyal parties - was 
permanently attached to grand (and 
largely illusionary, in the British case) 
coalition-building with forces to its 
right with the aim of getting into 
government. It became codified in 
The British road to socialism , whose 
different revisions constituted the 
CPGB’s programme until the party’s 
demise (the CPB has its own, now 
retitled Britain s road to socialism ), 
which saw socialism being peacefully 
established in Britain via a series of 
ever more leftwing Labour govern¬ 
ments. The CPGB shackled its politi¬ 
cal initiative to the labour bureaucracy 
and, the more successful its project, 
the more completely it relied on the 
patronage of left officialdom. 

So it was with the Morning Star , 
which upon taking over from the Daily 
Worker immediately attempted to repo¬ 
sition itself as a paper of the workers’ 
movement as a whole, beyond the ranks 
of the CPGB. The material operation of 
producing it inevitably changed as well - 
there was no need for hardened, commit¬ 
ted cadre to mn what amounts to an ad¬ 
vertising sheet for the opinions of trade 
union and Labour grandees. Thus is the 
ultimate irony of the Star's predicament: 
its parasitism on the labour bureaucracy 
has brought on a long-standing conflict 
with the NUJ. You can’t please everyone 
all the time, it seems ... 

Producing a paper through the sac¬ 
rifice of politically committed activists 
is not something to be unduly romanti¬ 
cised - it is the situation we are forced 
into by the structure and omnipresence 
of the bourgeois media. We should 
demand the end of advertising subsi¬ 
dies to newspapers, which effectively 
amount to wholesale bribery of public 
discourse (and, ultimately, politicians); 
but for demands to have any traction 
requires us to speak freely and frankly 
about the society which we inhabit. 
Allowing our publications to promote 
the interests of labour bureaucrats 
makes this impossible. The chickens 
have come home to roost • 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.guardian.co.uk/media/ 
greenslade/2010/jun/l 5/national-newspapers- 
nationalunionofj oumalists. 


T his year’s Summer Offensive 
- the CPGB’s annual fundrais¬ 
ing drive - will be launched on 
Saturday June 19. Comrades will set 
themselves individual targets for the 
two months up to the end of the cam¬ 
paign, the last day of our Communist 
University summer school on August 
14. As a collective, we have agreed 
the overall target of £25,000 - a cru¬ 
cial top-up needed to keep the CPGB 
and the Weekly Worker fighting fit. 

The last 12 months of work have 
been positive for us in many ways. 
The organisation has not simply 
held its own, but actually managed 
to nudge forward - in the context of 
a continued, seemingly inexorable 
organisational and political decline 
of the left as a whole. However, the 
CPGB is actually a campaign for a 
genuine Marxist party - inclusive, 
revolutionary and democratic. 
Flowing from this, our target 
audience is made up of advanced 
workers in and around the sects, the 
Labour left and trade unions - today’s 
raw material for at least the core of 
the mass party of tomorrow. 

The fact is that the culture of 
sectism, not the partyism we need, 
still dominates this layer of our class. 
So despite the relative health of our 
group, despite the fact that we continue 
to make some progress, particularly in 
the realm of programme and theory, 
our work has become harder over the 
last year. The idiotically complacent 
response of the left outside Labour 
to its truly disastrous showing in the 
general election indicates just how far 
the rot has gone. 

Unlike the rest of the left, we do 
not delude ourselves that the party 
our class needs will simply come 
from our small group adding ones 
and twos to its ranks. That said, 
there is no question that the work of 
the CPGB, with its open culture and 
implacable fight for principle, can 
have an important exemplary effect. 

Because the Weekly Worker takes its 
readers seriously as thinking, political 
actors, each issue has a circulation in 
the tens of thousands over the month 
following its publication. Contrast this 
to the rags of the left, publications that 
for the most part are an insult to the 
intelligence of the so-called ‘ordinary 
people’ who are supposed to read 
them - and who don’t in their multi¬ 
millions, of course. 

Meanwhile, the success of Hands 
Off the People of Iran has shown that 
it is perfectly possible to organise 
a campaign that is both principled 
and effective. Backed and initially 


sponsored by the CPGB, Hopi opposes 
all imperialist provocations against 
Iran, but, at the same time, does not 
give a millimetre to the reactionary 
theocratic regime - a position we were 
told was much too complex for the 
‘ordinary’ person in the street to get 
their head around. 

Communist Students - in which 
young CPGB comrades play an 
important role - and our annual 
school, the Communist University, 
likewise stand in stark contrast to 
the left’s equivalents. In both, we 
have no problems with political 
controversy and the open expression 
of differences, with the involvement 
of other organised political trends 
or individuals with different politics 
to the CPGB majority (the CPGB 
is a minority on the CS leadership 
for example). Also, both embody 
a commitment to the promotion of 
Marxism, not non-working class 
brands of politics. 

The Weekly Worker , Hopi and CS 

- these are examples for the left to 
emulate. But it goes without saying 
that all three rely on the support of 
the CPGB. They all cost money. So 
our finances are the sinews of war 
for our ongoing fight for a root-and- 
branch cultural revolution on the 
left - an upheaval that is anticipated 
in the campaigns and features of our 
organisation I have mentioned. That is 
why the annual SO is important and 
that is why - given the unholy mess 
the left continues to make of itself - 
this year’s is particularly important. 

Of course, there are lurid tales on 
the left about the source of our funds 

- but the simple explanation is the 
one that works. Our serious politics 
generate serious commitment. The 
truth is that we rely on our members 
and, crucially, our supporters and 
sympathisers to help us meet this 
important target. Can you get 
involved? 

Weekly Worker readers and 
supporters will be contacted over the 
coming weeks for donations and other 
forms of support for the SO - but don’t 
wait to be asked! Send donations and 
pledges to the party office. 

I want to report that a sizable 
chunk has been taken out of the 
£25k target in the very first week 
of the campaign! • 

Howard Roak 

This year’s Summer Offensive 
will officially be launched at 
5.30pm on Saturday June 19 at 
Caxton House, 129 Saint John’s 
Way, London N19. 


Fighting fund 

Simply broke 
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Fighting for the planet 

There are no technological solutions to environmental destruction under capitalism, argues Eddie Ford 



T he spreading stench of oil, 
money and destruction off 
Louisiana acts as a grim tes¬ 
tament to the destructive nature of 
capitalism. Tens of millions of gal¬ 
lons of crude oil have so far being 
discharged into the Gulf of Mexico 
after the Deepwater Horizon rig suf¬ 
fered a catastrophic blow-out on 
April 20, instantly killing 11 work¬ 
ers and injuring many others. The 
resulting oil slick covers a surface 
area of at least 2,500 square miles 
- its exact size and location fluctuat¬ 
ing from day to day, depending on 
weather conditions. Alarmingly, sci¬ 
entists have also reported immense 
underwater plumes of oil not visible 
on the surface. 

There is no immediate end in 
sight to the unfolding environmental 
destruction. According to the 
latest estimate of the United States 
government’s Flow Rate Technical 
Group, the BP wellhead situated 
5,000 feet below the ocean surface 
is currently ‘leaking’ between 35,000 
and 60,000 barrels a day into the Gulf 
- a far cry from the initial estimates of 
about 5,000 barrels claimed by both 
BP and the US authorities. Indeed, it 
is not impossible that we are facing 
the company’s “worst-case scenario” 
of near 100,000 barrels. 

BP has tried everything it knows 
to stem the oil flow, but to date it has 
all proved to be hopelessly inadequate 
compared to the huge problem that 
confronts it. Even if things go to 
plan it will take until at least August 
to curtail the flow, not necessarily 
block it altogether. Obviously, the BP 
oil spill endangers fisheries, tourism 
and the habitat of hundreds of bird 
species. Notwithstanding the as yet 
unknown financial cost in terms of 
the ongoing clean-up operations, 
litigation, insurance recovery and so 
on. Without doubt, it is the biggest 
environmental disaster in US history 
and ranks as one of largest offshore oil 
leaks the world has ever seen. 

Reportage of the Deepwater 
Horizon explosion nearly always 
refers to it as the “BP” oil spill - 
as I have done in this article. But, 
of course, that is not an accurate 
description. In fact, the actual rig - a 
miracle of technology with ‘e-drill’ 
monitoring system which allows 
technicians based in Houston, 
Texas, to receive real-time drilling 
data and transmit maintenance and 
troubleshooting information - was 
planned, constructed, operated 
and supplied by a large number of 
different companies. 

The original designers were 
R&B Falcon, who were eventually 
taken over by the Swiss company, 
Transocean. The rig itself was built 
between 1998 and 2001 by Hyundai 
Heavy Industries in South Korea and 
is actually registered in Majuro, the 
capital of the Republic of the Marshall 
Islands - a typical flag of convenience 
for companies out to ‘reduce operating 
costs’ (ie, recruit and exploit cheap 
labour), dodge paying tax and avoid 
any possible government regulations 
with regards to health and safety. Then 
in 2008 Transocean leased Deepwater 
Horizon to BP pic until 2013. 

Furthermore, other companies 
besides BP are involved in the 
operation - mainly American, of 
course. Most notably, and perhaps 
notoriously, Halliburton - whose 
chairman between 1995 and 2000 
was former US vice-president Dick 
Cheney. Halliburton had been hired 
by BP to handle the cementing 
process on the doomed rig. Indeed, 


it had been Halliburton workers - 
just prior to the explosion - who 
had being pumping cement into the 
18,000-foot well around the oil pipe. 
To put it in more human terms, none 
of the 11 workers killed on April 20 
were actual BP employees. Nine were 
hired by Transocean and two by M-I 
SWACO, a huge drilling company 
which operates in over 70 countries. 

In other words, the Deepwater 
Horizon operation was not being 
carried out by just one company - 
ie, BP. Rather it was the combined 
effort of various businesses based in 
a number of countries. All of them 
desperately “chasing the last drops 
of oil”, to use the words of Charlie 
Kronick, senior climate advisor for 
Greenpeace. 

Transnationals 

Understandably, there has been a wave 
of intense anger directed against BP - 
particularly its British chief executive, 
Tony Hayward, unenviably finding 
himself as the “most hated” man in 
America. Naturally, communists are 
no friends of Mr Hayward or the BP 
board. Yes, of course, BP is grossly 
culpable and communists are the first 
to say that they should pay the price 
for the Deepwater Horizon disaster. 
But we also have to point out that to 
single out BP for the entire blame - 
even scapegoat its CEO - is politically 
misguided. Not only does it divert 
attention from all the other companies 
involved in the Deepwater Horizon 
disaster: it lets capitalism as a system 
off the hook. 

This, of course, was precisely the 
instinctive, and quite predictable, 
approach taken by Barack Obama. In 
angry outbursts, Obama declared that 
he would sack Hayward if he could 
and pointedly talked about BP being 
“British” Petroleum. Despite the fact 
that the company has not being called 
that since 1998, when it merged with 
Amoco - formerly Standard Oil of 
Indiana - to become BP Amoco pic and 
then renamed itself again in 2001 to 
become just BP pic. Obama was fully 
aware of all this, but for reasons of 
political expediency was giving vent 
to nationalist ‘Brit-bashing’, hoping 


that such populist rhetoric would take 
the heat off the US administration and 
exculpate it for its own role in the 
disaster. In its insatiable drive for oil 
the US government encouraged BP 
to start drilling in deep water. And 
it was supposed to ensure rigorous 
health and safety supervision of the 
whole operation. 

Unsurprisingly, Obama’s 
grandstanding drew a furious reaction 
from sections of the Conservative 
Party and the UK rightwing press. 
Boris Johnson, the Tory London 
mayor, patriotically defended the 
“great British” company and went on 
to accuse the US president of “beating 
up” poor old BP, which for Johnson 
was a “matter of national concern”, 
given the considerable quantity of 
UK pension funds invested in it. 
Lord Norman Tebbit was particularly 
strident, denouncing Obama’s attitude 
as “despicable” and writing on his 
Telegraph blog: “The whole might 
of American wealth and technology 
is displayed as utterly unable to deal 
with the disastrous spill - so what 
more natural than a crude, bigoted, 
xenophobic display of partisan 
political presidential petulance?” 1 

The anger of people like Johnson 
and Tebbit must also be directed 
against their leader, David Cameron 
- why has he not stood up for his 
country and BP against the bullying 
Yanks? But far from pleasing the likes 
of Johnson and Tebbit by cutting the 
US president down to size, Cameron’s 
high-profile weekend phone call 
to Obama was a naked attempt to 
soothe trans-Atlantic tensions. Thus 
during their “warm and constructive” 
30-minute conversation, Cameron 
expressed his sympathy for Obama’s 
position - whilst the latter was 
naturally keen to deny the charge 
of being “anti-British”. Cameron 
stressed BP’s economic importance 
not just to Britain, but also to the 
US and other countries as well. In 
a revealing statement about the talk 
between the two leaders, Downing 
Street stated: “President Obama 
said to the prime minister that his 
unequivocal view was that BP was 
a multinational global company 


and that frustrations about the oil 
spill had nothing to do with national 
identity. The prime minister stressed 
the economic importance of BP to 
the UK, US and other countries. The 
president made clear that he had no 
interest in undermining BP’s value” 
(my emphasis). 

Here we have two different views 
of BP - one as a great “British” 
company, the other as a great global 
“multinational” company. Which is 
right? Quite clearly it is the former. 
Its headquarters are in St James’s, 
City of Westminster, London, and it 
has a British COE and seven other 
British board members (out of a total 
of 14). Though 39% of its shares 
are owned in the US and it has four 
US board members and a Swedish 
chairman, Carl-Henric Svanberg, 
BP - the third largest energy 
company and the fourth largest 
company in the world - relies on 
and is defended by the British state. 
And, of course, the company goes 
to considerable lengths to cultivate 
close relationships with those at the 
top of the bureaucracy and politics: 
expensive wining and dining, 
corporate boxes at big sporting 
events, nights out at the opera, pop 
concerts, high-class parties and 
other such lavish entertainment. So 
it comes as no surprise that BP can 
get David Cameron pleading its case 
to the US president. 

Jevon’s paradox 

Deepwater Horizon has shown the 
true nature of capitalism. Accumulate, 
accumulate - the alpha and omega of 
capitalism. The need to constantly 
expand “chases the bourgeoisie over 
the entire surface of the globe”, wrote 
Marx and Engels in the Communist 
manifesto. Nowadays, the same need 
sends it drilling a mile down in the 
Gulf of Mexico, when that very same 
substance is virtually oozing out of the 
ground in countries like Saudi Ara¬ 
bia - a profit can be made, so damn 
the consequences: environmental and 
human. Irrationality reigns. 

Due to this logic - from which its 
personifications can never escape - 
capitalism can never preserve the 
environment in the long term. It is 
pre-programmed to inflict ecological 
degradation. No matter how incred¬ 
ible the scientific advances under 
capitalism, whatever ‘green’ tech¬ 
nology it might develop and deploy, 
we will still see the same monstrous 
waste of resources. The same assault 
on planet Earth and despoliation of 
nature. Indeed, paradoxically, tech¬ 
nological innovation - ‘green’ or 
otherwise - under capitalism can ac¬ 
tually lead to an increase in pollution 
and general environmental destruc¬ 
tion. This paradox - named after a 
19th century contemporary of Marx, 
William Stanley Jevons - lies at the 
very heart of capitalism. 

In his 1865 book, The coal ques¬ 
tion. Jevons observed that England’s 
consumption of coal soared after 
James Watt introduced his coal- 
fired steam engine, which greatly 
improved the efficiency of Thomas 
Newcomen’s earlier design. Watt’s 
innovation made coal a more cost- 
effective power source, leading to 
the increased use of the steam en¬ 
gine in a wide range of industries. 
This in turn increased total coal 
consumption, even as the amount 
of coal required for any particular 
application fell. Jevons argued that 
further efficiency gains would tend 
not to save coal, but increase its use. 
Hence, the rate at which England’s 


deposits of coal were being depleted 
would accelerate. 

The Jevons paradox is obviously 
relevant to the exploitation of oil. For 
example, car engines are becoming 
progressively more efficient. In that 
narrow sense the triumphant propa¬ 
ganda produced by BP and co is true 

- capitalism can respond to environ¬ 
mental concerns. But this is very 
contradictory. Because of capital’s 
constant need for expansion - produc¬ 
tion for production’s sake - it has to 
sell us more and more cars, thus the 
energy-saving efficiency gains that re¬ 
sult from technology innovation are 
negated and thrown into destructive 
reverse. Bluntly, 300 million ‘green’ 
cars cause more environmental dam¬ 
age than 30 million gas-guzzlers - and 
they bum away more of our planet’s 
precious and ultimately finite natural 
oil reserves. 

Self-evidently, the present human 
relationship with nature is unsupport- 
able. The most developed capitalist 
countries have the largest per capita 
‘ecological footprints’, demonstrating 
that the entire course of world capital¬ 
ist development represents a dead end. 
To the extent that the capitalist class 
has any strategy or answer at all, it is 
to rely on revolutionising the forces 
of production - ie, technical tinkering, 
while keeping the existing system of 
social relations intact. As Marx and 
Engels observed, the “constant revo¬ 
lutionising of production” is a distin¬ 
guishing feature of capitalist society 

- radically unlike all other previous 
societies. Today’s vested capitalist in¬ 
terests and various business elites are 
banking on this built-in, ‘automatic’ 
process of technological change, cou¬ 
pled with the supposed magic of the 
market - the invisible hand - to ‘solve’ 
all environmental problems. 

In reality, the competitive stmggle 
drives each capital or individual firm 
to constantly expand and hence rein¬ 
vest in order to survive - somewhere, 
somehow. Such a system by its very 
nature tends towards growth punctu¬ 
ated by crises or temporary interrup¬ 
tions to the accumulation process. 
Inevitably, this places a never-ending 
pressure upon the natural environ¬ 
ment. Consequently, during the last 
half-century the world economy has 
grown more than seven-fold, while 
the biosphere’s capacity to support 
such expansion has diminished due 
to human - or, more accurately, capi¬ 
talist - ecological depredations. 

Communists support a revolution¬ 
ary new conception, as first articulated 
by Marx himself: “From the stand¬ 
point of a higher socio-economic 
formation, the private property of 
particular individuals in the earth will 
appear just as absurd as the private 
property of one man in other men. 
Even an entire society, a nation, or all 
simultaneously existing societies tak¬ 
en together, are not the owners of the 
earth. They are simply its possessors, 
its beneficiaries, and have to bequeath 
it in an improved state to succeeding 
generations as boni patres familias 
[good heads of the household].” 2 

We must fight for the sustainable 
use of nature’s resources because it 
is necessary for our common human 
survival. The struggles for universal 
human liberation and the struggle to 
protect the environment are one and 
the same • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://blogs.telegraph.co.uk/news/author/ 
normantebbit. 

2. K Marx Capital Vol 3, p911. 
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Achilles: ideal warrior for Greek aristocracy 


Homer, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, and the 
Bronze Age collapse 

The full version of Chris Gray’s study of the two seminal works of ancient Greek literature will soon 
be available from the CPGB’s website in pamphlet form. Here we begin a two-part abridged version 


S ome of the earliest Athenian 
legends - those of Theseus, 
Ariadne and the Minotaur - 
present a picture of mainland and 
Aegean Greeks subject to a ‘thalas- 
socracy’ (maritime rule) exercised 
from Crete. At some stage in the 15th 
century BCE the Greeks gained the 
upper hand over this Cretan power 
and established themselves at its 
chief city, Knossos. 

How and why this early Greek 
civilisation collapsed is still not as 
yet fully understood. The likelihood 
is that a combination of factors was 
involved. From around 1200 BCE 
onwards a series of upheavals and 
destructive conflicts occurred in 
the Near East. Greece, the Aegean 
islands, Crete, Anatolia, Cyprus, 
Syria and Egypt were all affected - 
in Egypt the events are known as the 
irruption of the ‘Sea Peoples’. The 


rulers of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
empires succeeded in driving off 
the invading forces, but elsewhere 
numerous existing power centres 
were destroyed - including all the 
major Mycenaean sites. At some 
stage in the succeeding centuries 
a fresh wave of Greek settlers, the 
Dorians, moved southwards into 
the Peloponnese and the southern 
Aegean, prompting additional 
movements among their forerunners, 
Aeolians and Ionians, who as a result 
gained possession of almost the 
whole Anatolian littoral southwards 
from the Troad. 

This period of catastrophic 
upheaval is well analysed by 
Robert Drews in his book The 
end of the Bronze Age (1983). 
Drews runs through the various 
factors put forward in explanation 
of these events - earthquakes, 


migration of peoples, the spread 
of iron-working, drought, internal 
contradictions of Mycenaean, 
Hittite and similar class societies 
- and concludes that, while certain 
of these may have played a part in 
the catastrophe, the principal cause 
was a fundamental change in the 
pattern of warfare, which made the 
chariot-based armies of the existing 
powers vulnerable as never before 
(more on this below). 

Two events that loom large in early 
Greek legend were, it appears, part of 
the ‘catastrophe’: viz, the attack on 
Thebes and the sack of Troy. The 
Hittite royal archives, a major source 
for contemporaneous societies, show 
an inter-state system with a number of 
‘great kings’ - the Egyptian pharaoh, 
the Hittite monarch, the king of 
Assyria or Babylonia, and the ‘king 
of Ahhiyawa’. The name ‘Ahhiyawa’ 


equates with one of the names Homer 
uses for the Greeks - ‘Akhaians’ 
(Latin spelling: Achaeans). The exact 
location of the ‘king of Ahhiyawa’ of 
the archives is not known, but it could 
well have been Thebes. The attack on 
Thebes took place some years before 
the expedition against Troy, which 
forms the background of the Iliad\ the 
Trojan expedition was led by the ruler 
of Mycenae, Agamemnon, according 
to tradition, but it assembled at Aulis, 
the port of Thebes. 

These events were remembered 
particularly by succeeding Greek 
generations as evidence of the martial 
splendours of that age. They were well 
aware that their own societies did not 
match the grandeur of those of their 
ancestors; consequently they were 
keen to retain the memory of the great 
feats of those days. As a result a whole 
series of poems emerged, the so-called 


Epic Cycle, of which the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were only the most popular 
and best known. 

Did the Trojan War 
really happen? 

Alert readers will have noticed that 
the last two paragraphs assume a 
historical event called the Trojan 
War. We cannot prove that there 
was such an event, but evidence has 
been steadily accumulating which 
points to the conclusion that there 
was. Excavations at the site from 
1988 to 2002 show that the city was 
much larger than previously thought. 
Manfred Korfmann, who directed the 
excavation, writes that: 

“It appears that this city [Troy VII 
or Vila, violently destroyed around 
1180 BCE] was, by the standards of 
this region at that time, very large 
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indeed, and most certainly of supra- 
regional importance in controlling 
access from the Mediterranean to the 
Black Sea and from Asia Minor to 
southeast Europe and vice versa. Its 
citadel was unparalleled in the wider 
region and ... unmatched anywhere in 
south-eastern Europe. Troy was also 
evidently attacked repeatedly and had 
to defend itself again and again, as 
indicated by repairs undertaken to the 
citadel’s fortifications and efforts to 
enlarge and strengthen them.” 1 

The greatest discovery in the re¬ 
cent excavations was the uncovering 
of a large Tower city’ surrounded by a 
defensive ditch: this increases the size 
of the city overall by some 15 times. 

If we turn to the Iliad itself, we find 
it agrees in a number of areas with 
the Hittite and Egyptian records. The 
city known as (W)Ilios (the ‘w’ is the 
Greek digamma, which occurs in the 
language of the Linear B tablets, but 
later dropped out of the classical lan¬ 
guage) is paralleled by references to 
‘Wilusa’ in the Hittite archives. One 
of Homer’s names for the Greeks is 
‘Akhaioi’; another is ‘Danaoi’, cor¬ 
responding with ‘Danaya’ in 14th cen¬ 
tury BCE Egyptian documents. 

In the Hittite archives, there is a 
record of an agreement between the 
Hittite king Muwattali II (reigned 
cl295-72 BCE) and a ruler of 
Wilusa called Aleksandu (this name 
recalls the alternative name of the 
Trojan prince Paris: Alexandros). 
There is, further, a letter from an¬ 
other Hittite king, probably Hattusili 
III (reigned cl267-37 BCE), to the 
king of Ahhiyawa, which declares 
that Wilusa was at one time a bone 
of contention between the two mon- 
archs. Denys Page prints the full text 
of this, the so-called ‘Tawagalawa 
letter’, in his History and the 
Homeric Iliad. The exact date of 
the letter is disputed. 2 Further cor¬ 
respondence, this time from the king 
of the Ahhiyawa, centres on the is¬ 
lands of Lemnos and Imbros, off the 
coast of the Troad: it appears that the 
Hittite monarch is claiming these is¬ 
lands: the Akhaian monarch protests 
that they belong to him. 3 

There is more evidence in the 
Hittite archives, but the above gives 
some indication that the western 
Anatolian littoral was an area in which 
something of a power struggle devel¬ 
oped between the Hittite empire and 
its successor states and Greek com¬ 
munities to the west. The empire in 
the second half of the 12th century 
BCE was under threat, and its control 
over these satellite regions was tenu¬ 
ous; a power vacuum emerged, which 
the aggressive (if equally threatened) 
Mycenaean Greek states tried to fill. 
If we elevate the Iliad to the status 
of a historical source we find that 
the Hittite empire has already disap¬ 
peared, and Troy is assisted by a coali¬ 
tion of local states. 4 

The same second book of the Iliad 
also contains a section, known as the 
‘Catalogue of ships’, which records 
the Greek contingents taking part in 
the expedition against Troy. 5 This list 
is effectively a political description 
of the Greek world in the era before 
the Dorian invasions and Ionian col¬ 
onisation along the Anatolian west 
coast and its associated islands. The 
Catalogue is headed by the Boiotian 
contingents, including “those who 
held lower Thebes” - an expression 
suggesting a situation where Thebes 
has already fallen to hostile forces. 
Central Greece comes next, followed 
by Athens; next come the Argives, led 
by Diomedes, followed by Mykenai, 
Korinthos and other places subject to 
Agamemnon, the Lakedaimonians 
under Menelaus (Agamemnon’s 
brother), and the Pylians under 
Nestor. Arcadians are mentioned, 
but, since their community is land¬ 
locked, Agamemnon provides them 
with shipping. Then we have Elis, 
and various territories to the north and 
west of the Peloponnese divided be¬ 


tween Meges and Odysseus, followed 
by the Aitolians, and the Cretans un¬ 
der Idomeneus. Miletos gets a men¬ 
tion, along with Rhodes and various 
south-eastern Aegean islands; finally 
we have Thessaly (including Achilles’ 
troops), plus Khalkidike, and also 
people who seem to be the Messenia’s 
(later subject to Sparta). 

The list pointedly leaves out any 
reference to the major north-eastern 
Aegean islands of Lesbos and Khios, 
likewise the Ionian cities of Anatolia 
such as Smyrna and Kolophon, which 
shows that these places were not part 
of Greece when the list was drawn 
up. Just as there are major gaps, so 
there are also places included which 
are quite insignificant in the subse¬ 
quent history of Greece. Scholars 
have tended to view these places, 
and indeed the whole catalogue, as 
fictitious, but in 1993 a Linear B 
tablet was discovered by accident in 
Thebes, leading to the unearthing of 
some 250 tablets indicating that the 
Theban rulers were in control of an 
extensive territory. Interestingly, the 
tablets refer to a place called Eleon, 
which is mentioned in the catalogue, 
when it lists “those who held Eleon 
and Hyle and Peteon”. 

As emphasised above, nothing can 
be proved, but the occurrence of one 
or more Greek expeditions against 
Troy begins to look more and more 
likely as the real historical back¬ 
ground to Homer’s Iliad. 

Greek epic poetry 

We know that there were Mycenaean 
bards. There is a picture of one 
playing a lyre in Rodney Castleden’s 
Mycenaeans (2005). This comes 
from the throne room at Pylos, and 
fits in with the picture of heroic age 
courts in the Odyssey , where the elite 
are entertained by such minstrels as 
Phemios andDemodokos. Moreover, 
there is a considerable overlap 
between the language of the Linear 
B tablets and that of the Homeric 
epic. One of the links is the sound 
represented by the Greek ‘digamma’ - 
our ‘ w’. Way back in the 18th century 
English scholar Richard Bentley 
showed that there were numerous 
Homeric lines that did not scan 
properly, but whose correct scansion 
followed the insertion of a digamma 
in the appropriate place, for example: 
Oude tiposapha (w)idmen hopos estai 
tade (w)erga. 6 

The correct scansion is lost if you 
remove the digamma, because then 
the final ‘a’ of sapha and the final 
‘e’ of tade would elide, with the loss 
of two short syllables: reinsert the 
digamma, however, and the correct 
scansion is restored. 

Unfortunately we do not know 
precisely when the Greeks abandoned 
the digamma, only that by the 
classical period it had dropped out. 
Nonetheless, lines of the above 
form show that when they were 
composed the digamma was still 
being pronounced, hence they are 
early in date. 

This increases the likelihood 
that Greek poets in the period 
immediately following the sack of 
Troy began composing and reciting 
a number of stories connected with it, 
which, when combined, established 
the Trojan Cycle. 

The particular method of 
composition used was lost with the 
spread of literacy and the emergence 
of written poetry, including epic, and 
it was not until the first half of the 20th 
century that scholars became aware 
of this ancient form. Credit here is 
due to the American scholar, Milman 
Parry, and his assistant, Albert Lord. 
Parry and Lord carried out research 
in what was then the kingdom of 
Yugoslavia, recording native singers 
who sang their heroic ballads while 
accompanying themselves on a gusle, 
a one-string fiddle. The method of 
composition is not dependent upon 
any written text: each performance 


is potentially unique, because the 
poet uses set themes and phrases to 
build up the line, employing them 
impromptu in the performance or 
recital itself. Hence the repetition of 
formulary phrases, a feature of oral 
epic, as described in detail in Maurice 
Bowra’s Heroic poetry (1964). Just as 
in non-European traditions, European 
folk epic shows many such phrases. 

The Trojan Cycle 

If we take the poems of the Trojan Cycle 
in supposedly historical order, we arrive 
at the following eight works: 

1. Kypria (11 books). This covers the 
judgement of Paris, the abduction 
of Helen, the marshalling of the 
Akhaians, Agamemnon’s sacrifice 
of his daughter, Iphigeneia, at Aulis 
to procure a favourable wind, and 
the course of the Trojan War down 
to the quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles. 

2. The Iliad (24 books). The wrath of 
Achilles and its consequences, down 
to the death and funeral of Hektor. 

3. The Aithiopis (five books), from 
Hektor’s funeral to the death of 
Achilles, by Arktinos. 

4. The Little Iliad (four books), 
describing the contest for the arms of 
Achilles and the construction of the 
Wooden Horse. Odysseus wins the 
arms but gives them to Achilles’ son. 
He is also credited with the wooden 
horse ruse. 

5. The Sack of Troy (‘Iliou Persis’) 
(two books) by Arktinos. 

6. The Nostoi (‘Returns’ or 
‘Homecomings’) (five books) 
describing the post-war fate of 
Diomedes, Nestor, Neoptolemos 
(Achilles’ son) and Menelaos. 

7. The Odyssey (24 books) - 
Odysseus’s homecoming. 

8. The Telegoneia (two books), which 
continues Odysseus’s adventures until 
his death. Variously attributed to 
Kinaithon of Sparta and Eugammon 
of Cyrene. 

As is evident, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are by far the longest of 
these works: the Iliad is a poem of 
some 16,000 lines and the text of the 
Odyssey runs to over 12,000. 

Homer and the 
Rhapsodes 

Whereas, even in antiquity, there were 
those who held that the composers 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey were 
different people, nobody seems to 
have accused Homer of not being in 
some sense the author of the Iliad. But 
who was Homer and when and where 
did he live? 

The establishment of the oral 
tradition reopens the whole question 
of Homer’s date, since the argument 
that the poet cannot but be the product 
of a society with writing falls, meaning 
that a late (eg, 8th century BCE) date 
is not necessarily demanded by the 
evidence. Even so, we need to take 
into account the traditions associated 
with Homer’s birthplace, as expressed 
in the rhyme concerning the seven 
cities claiming Homer as a native: 

Smyrna, Khios, Kolophon, 
Ithake, Pylos, Argos, Athenai, 
hepta poleis marnanto sophen 
dia rhizan Homerou. 1 

This was imaginatively translated by 
Thomas Hey wood in 1546 as: 

“Seven wealthy towns contend 
for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer 
begged his bread” 

(incorporating the tradition that Hom¬ 
er was a beggar). 

George Thomson (in his time a 
member of the CPGB) gives a similar 
list of towns or locations - Khios, 
Smyrna, Kyme, Ios, Kolophon, Argos, 
Athens. 8 Given that the dialect of the 
poems is Ionian with an admixture 
of Aeolic, the most likely area is the 


north-eastern Aegean, with Smyrna 
as possible birthplace and Khios as 
later base of operations. 9 The article 
in the Everyman encyclopaedia on 
Smyrna (Izmir) gives the date of its 
foundation as around 1000 BCE, so 
that gives a useful terminus ante quern 
or earliest possible date. The city was 
captured by nearby Kolophon in 677. 
If the hypothesis of a move to Khios 
by the ‘sons of Homer’ (see below) 
is correct, then we would appear to 
have a likely terminus post quern: ie, 
Homer’s life falls somewhere between 
1000 and 677 BCE. That still leaves a 
huge chronological range. 

As Martin Bernal notes, “The 
ancients tended to put Hesiod before 
Homer and to place them both 
between 1100 and 850 BC, in any 
event definitively before the first 
Olympic Games in 776. 10 Scholars 
today tend to reverse the order. They 
place Homer between 800 and 700 
BC and Hesiod some time around 
the latter.” 11 

Bernal, dismissing the argument 
based on the date of the introduction 
of the Greek alphabet, declares 
himself ready “to accept as a 
working hypothesis the Classical and 
Hellenistic consensus that Hesiod 
predated Homer [and] that the former 
flourished in the 10th century and the 
latter around the turn of the 9th.” 12 

In my view one might just as well 
argue for a date for Homer somewhere 
between 950 and 750 BCE. The 
matter is irresolvable: you pays your 
money and you takes your choice. 
Whatever the truth of the matter - 
and Homer will not sue us for libel if 
we get it wrong - the important thing 
to remember is that versions of the 
poems differing in detail were still 
being performed down to the date of 
publication of the written texts which 
we now have (that is to say, as late as 
the 6th century BCE). 

As creator of the Iliad , Homer no 
doubt acquired an immense reputation 
throughout the Greek world and, as a 
result, was able to establish or take 
over what amounted to a kind of 
minstrels’ guild, which became known 
as the Homeridai or ‘sons of Homer”. 
Its headquarters were on the island 
of Khios. It was the members of this 
organisation who were instrumental in 
the formation and perpetuation of the 
poems of the Epic Cycle throughout 
Greece. They became known as 
‘rhapsodes’ (literally ‘song-stitchers’ 
- rhaptein means ‘to stitch’). This 
was in fact an excellent description of 
their modus operandi , which involved 
the stitching or interweaving of a 
number of separate themes to form 
one song or chant. As experienced 
professionals operating within the 
oral tradition, they must have had a 
certain degree of freedom as to how 
they set out their material, especially 
after the death of their most illustrious 
fellow-minstrel, Homer. Furthermore, 
they were here doing what Homer 
himself did: it is unlikely that Homer 
worked completely de novo on any 
of his compositions, even the Iliad\ 
what he did was to give the work a 
certain form. 

The Iliad : military 
background 

As we have seen, the Iliad does not 
set out to give a complete account of 
the Trojan War, merely a part of it, and 
that only in relation to its central hero, 
Akhilleus (Achilles). Despite that, the 
descriptions of battle incidents in the 
Iliad are of some interest in so far 
as they reflect fundamental tactical 
changes which we have already 
touched on. 

Robert Drews asserts that chariots 
became important militarily from 
around 1700 BCE onwards. 13 These 
chariots were two-man vehicles, 
with a driver and an archer armed 
with a composite bow (a weapon 
later magnificently exploited by 
the Huns and Mongols). Chariots, 


remaining out of range of archers 
fighting on foot, could fire arrows at 
will into infantry formations. This 
development may itself have led up 
to the establishment of Troy VI soon 
after 1700 BCE. Battles thereafter 
were dominated by opposing 
chariot forces. The only counter was 
increased infantry mobility - maybe it 
is no accident that Achilles is called 
podas dkys (‘swift-footed’). 

Eventually, at the beginning of the 
12th century BCE or thereabouts, it 
was discovered that mobile archers, 
or infantry armed with javelins, were 
an effective counter to the expensive 
chariot forces employed by the 
great Near Eastern states. It was this 
discovery which led to the upheavals 
associated with the movement of the 
‘Sea Peoples’, as discussed above. 
The chariot remained a high-status 
vehicle, but thereafter tended to be 
used principally as a battle taxi, which 
is the usual pattern in the Iliad. The 
chieftains ride to battle in chariots, but 
then dismount and fight with spears 
and swords on foot. There were 
corresponding changes in armaments 
and weaponry: the great rectangular 
shields used by the Mycenaeans gave 
way to round shields, 14 and greaves 
(leg armour) went out of fashion. Also 
around 1200 BCE there appeared in 
the eastern Mediterranean a new 
kind of two-edged sword, immensely 
powerful for cutting and slashing. 15 
By about 900 BCE such swords were 
regularly made of iron. 

This last military development was 
ultimately an important factor in the 
emergence of the classical Greek city- 
state (polis ) and its accompanying 
relative democratisation - the so- 
called ‘hoplite revolution’. 

As Drews writes, “The kind of 
solidarity required in the Iron Age was, 
with rare exceptions, unnecessary and 
therefore unknown in the Late Bronze 
Age, since prior to the Catastrophe 
[the movement of the ‘Sea Peoples’] a 
king’s subjects were amply protected 
by the king’s chariots and chariot 
runners. The military revolution that 
occurred in the Catastrophe was thus a 
prerequisite for the social and political 
changes that made the world of the 
Iron Age so different from that of the 
Late Bronze Age.” 16 

Certain reminiscences of 
Mycenaean-style armaments occur in 
the Iliad. Probably the most obvious 
is the continual reference to “well- 
greaved Akhaians” ( euknemides 
Akhaioi). There are also several 
references to the Mycenaean body 
shield, the sakos: eg, Iliad vi, 117; 
vii, 219 (the same words appear 
at xi, 485 and xvii, 128); xi, 32-5 
(Agamemnon’s shield is described 
as amphibroten - ‘man-enclosing’ - 
even if it is evidently round); xiv, 
403-20; xv, 645; xx, 281. Then there 
is the celebrated boar’s tusk helmet 
of x, 261-5, examples of which 
have been found at Mycenaean 
archaeological sites; this helmet is 
used in a night attack because it does 
not reflect light. 17 

The social 
viewpoint of the 
poems 

The early Greek epic is court poetry, 
as exemplified in the Odyssey by the 
performances of the bards, Phemios 
and Demodokos. Consequently we 
should expect the poems to uphold the 
point of view of the ruling class, and 
indeed that is what they do. One could 
go further and say that the aim and 
object of the poet is to bring about the 
necessary cohesion among the ruling 
class - not primarily vis-a-vis those 
who are being ruled, for that is there 
already, but regarding relations within 
the ruling class. 

The subject of the Iliad (which 
should really be called ‘the Akhilleid’, 
but the traditional title indicates the 
poem’s pre-eminence in the cycle - 
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‘the tale of Troy’) is the quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Akhilleus (Achilles) 
and its consequences. The Greek force 
attempting to lay siege to Troy has 
been carrying out raids on neighbouring 
communities, in the course of which 
various women have been captured and 
distributed among the leaders. One of these 
women, Khryseis, whom Agamemnon has 
acquired as a consort, is the daughter of 
a priest of Apollo. The priest comes and 
asks Agamemnon to return his daughter, 
but Agamemnon refuses. The priest then 
prays to Apollo, who sends a plague down 
on the Greek army. (All this, by the way, 
is quite plausible historically: the Greeks 
would have had difficulty supplying a 
force of 100,000 or so fighters and would 
likely have been driven to “live off the 
country” to some extent. Likewise disease 
was an ever-present danger in all pre¬ 
modern wars, often more dangerous than 
the human enemy). 

The Greek prophet, Kalkhas, interprets 
the plague as sent by Apollo and tells 
Agamemnon he has to return Khryseis. 
Agamemnon agrees, but in a fit of pique 
resolves to compensate himself by taking 
the prize of one of the other leaders, namely 
Briseis, who has been given to Akhilleus/ 
Achilles. Achilles quite naturally takes 
umbrage and, exploiting his position as 
the foremost champion of the Greeks, 
withdraws himself and his troops from 
the battle in anger. This is his famous 
“wrath”. The poem’s opening words are: 
“Sing, goddess, of the wrath of Achilles, 
son of Peleus, the destructive wrath, which 
brought many woes upon the Akhaians ...” 

As a result the Trojans, who have 
been on the defensive, start to win. Led 
by Hektor, they advance right up to the 
Greeks’ ships and even succeed in setting 
one on fire. Achilles relents so far as to send 
his friend, Patroklos, into battle wearing his 
armour. Hektor kills Patroklos, whereupon 
Achilles re-enters the battle and eventually 
kills Hektor. King Priam of Troy comes to 
the Greek camp to ask for the return of his 
son’s body, a request which Achilles grants, 
and the poem ends with Hektor’s funeral. 

The key section of the Iliad is the so- 
called ‘Embassy to Achilles’, carried out, 
in the text version, by three individuals 
- Phoinix, Odysseus and Aias (Ajax) - 
in book ix. (This seems to overlay an 
earlier version, where only Odysseus 
and Aias went, and indeed the poem 
may originally have lacked the whole 
episode. 18 ) Agamemnon has already 
admitted publicly that he was in the wrong. 
He offers handsome compensation: seven 
tripods, 10 talents of gold, 20 cauldrons, 12 
horses, and seven women “skilled in noble 
handiwork”, including Achilles’ paramour, 
Briseis, whom Agamemnon swears he has 
never slept with. 19 And that is only the first 
instalment: if the expedition is successful 
there follows a choice of 20 Trojan women, 
Agamemnon’s daughter in marriage, a rich 
dowry ( meilia ) and seven cities ( hepta 
ptoliethra). It is all a bit reminiscent of a 
modern generous takeover bid aimed at 
winning over the shareholders. 

The three chiefs do their best to persuade 
Achilles to accept Agamemnon’s offer. 
Crucial is the speech of Aias, which lays 
out the social code: 

“A man accepts recompense even 
from the slayer of his brother or child, 
and the slayer remains in his own land if 
he pays a great price, and the kinsman’s 
heart and proud spirit are restrained by 
the taking of compensation. But, as for 
you, the gods have put in your breast a 
heart that is obdurate and evil because 
of one girl only; but we now offer you 
seven, the best that there are, and many 
other gifts besides; so make your heart 
gracious, and respect your ancestral hall; 
for under your roof we have come from 
the mass of the Danaans, and we are 
eager to be nearest to you and dearest 
beyond all others.” 20 

Achilles would have done better to have 
accepted this offer right away: his failure 
to do so leads to Greek defeats and a crisis 
for the expeditionary force, which is only 
resolved by his re-entry into the battle. Even 
then Achilles is still angry, this time because 
Hektor has killed his friend, Patroklos; 
he kills Hektor, and subjects the body to 
indignities which the poet calls aeikea (w) 


erga - ‘foul deeds’. 21 He finally redeems 
himself by allowing Priam to take back the 
body for burial. (Incidentally, some have 
complained that Homer’s characters do not 
develop as the story unfolds: this is not true 
of Achilles). The moral is: don’t break the 
social rules. 

Even more interesting is the behaviour 
of Odysseus in book ii, when Agamemnon, 
ostensibly testing the morale of the army, 
announces the abandonment of the siege. 
The troops take him at his word and begin 
hurrying to the ships; Odysseus, following 
Agamemnon’s instructions, restrains them, 
using words that reveal a pronounced anti¬ 
democratic bias: 

“In no way will we Akhaians all be 
kings here. Rule by the many is not good: 
let there be one lord, one king, to whom the 
son of Kronos of the crooked counsel [ie, 
Zeus] has given the power of the sceptre 
and of judgement, so that he may take 
counsel for his people.” 22 

Shortly after this we have the 
remarkable speech of Thersites 
(apparently a common soldier), in which 
he attacks Agamemnon for being basically 
concerned with feathering his own nest: 
“Your huts are full of bronze, and filled 
with many chosen women, which we 
Akhaians give you first of all whenever 
we take a city.” 23 

Homer goes out of his way to emphasise 
that Thersites is the ugliest ( aiskhistos , 
which also means ‘most disgraceful’) man 
in the Greek army: “He was bandy-legged 
and lame in one foot.” 24 

Thersites’s reward is to be reviled by 
Odysseus for casting aspersions on the 
kings ( basileas ), and physically beaten by 
him. One cannot help feeling that this is 
a very realistic portrayal of the knee-jerk 
ruling class response to criticism coming 
from the lower orders. 

Similar elitist attitudes can be found in 
the Odyssey , most obviously in Odysseus’s 
encounter with the Sirens and their 
irresistible powers. The Sirens’ trump card 
is their knowledge of past and future: “For 
we know all that the Greeks and Trojans 
suffered on the broad plain of Troy by the 
will of the gods, and we know what will 
happen on this fruitful earth.” 25 

The myth of the Sirens, I would argue, 
is a folk-memory of the original female- 
led coalition which originated human 
culture. 26 Central to this conception is 
Friedrich Engels’ notion that the earliest 
development of class society was bound 
up with “the world-historic defeat of the 
female sex.” 27 If the male sex is to take over 
the directing role, as certainly occurs in 
pastoral and (predominantly) in agricultural 
societies, then men must gain the mastery 
over the hitherto female-controlled sensus 
communis , the collective storehouse of 
human knowledge. Appropriation of this 
knowledge involves communion with the 
dead, who are its guardians. The male hero 
in search of this knowledge must somehow 
escape the clutches of the dead, while 
appropriating their discoveries. 

This is Odysseus’s position: he is 
determined to gain some acquaintance 
with the Sirens, but is equally determined 
to survive the experience. His crew 
become the means to the end: with their 
ears stopped they do not hear their master’s 
frantic calls to untie him so that he can join 
the Sirens, but stolidly keep rowing past 
the Sirens’ island. Once again a basileus 
has put one over on hoi polloi (the many) 
and escaped death: Odysseus may not have 
gained the Sirens’ knowledge entire, but he 
has defeated them. 

There is also a certain parallel between 
the Thersites episode in the Iliad and 
the seizure by Odysseus’s crew of the 
oxen of the sun in the Odyssey. Homer is 
well aware that the leadership provided 
by the basileis (plural of basileus) is 
sometimes not of the highest quality: he 
has Odysseus’s subordinate, Eurylokhos, 
persuade him (with full approval of the 
crew) to put in at the sun’s island and there, 
while Odysseus is conveniently offstage 
asleep somewhere, Eurylokhos persuades 
the crew, who by now are facing starvation, 
that the seizure of the cattle is worth the 
risk A serious mistake! The angry sun god 
complains to Zeus that if Odysseus’s crew 
don’t pay compensation for the slaughtered 
cows he will no longer shine upon earth: 
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“If they don’t pay me in full for the cows, 
I will go down to Hades and shine among 
the dead.” 28 

Zeus duly ensures that the ship is struck 
by a thunderbolt and the crew duly drown. 
Moral: don’t break the religious taboos, 
even if you are starving, and don’t mess 
with the sun (the luminary of agriculture, as 
opposed to the moon, which is the luminary 
of hunter-gatherers). 

Before we leave the subject of social 
relations in Homer, there is a remark about 
slaves made by the swineherd, Eumaios, 
that deserves a mention. This comes at 
the point where Odysseus and Eumaios 
encounter the old dog, Argos, outside the 
palace on Ithaca. The poor dog is on his 
last legs. Odysseus asks, in effect, if he is a 
working dog or only for show, and Eumaios 
answers that the slave girls at the palace 
have not been looking after him properly 
because their master is not at home, so 
they neglect their duties: “When the day 
of slavery catches up with a man, wide- 
seeing Zeus takes away half of his virtue.” 29 

In other words the rulers are the truly 
good people. 

The Iliad and the 
Odyssey as literature 

There seems no point in spending much 
time on the vexed question of whether both 
works were composed by one single poet. 
In my view the question is irresolvable and 
of less importance than the poems’ ultimate 
artistic value, which means concentrating 
on the virtues and vices of the texts that 
we have. The question is, of course, 
complicated by the fact that we cannot be 
sure that the texts as they have reached 
us represent a genuine performance by 
Homer himself - or one by any other single 
individual, for that matter. 

Personally I think that if Homer was 
the master composer of the Iliad - which 
seems likely, despite the inconsistencies 
noted by Page (the ‘Embassy to Achilles’ 
and the issue of the wall around the Greek 
camp) - I cannot see how he could have 
failed, given the chance, to leave his mark 
upon the Odyssey as well. Aristotle was 
one of the first to note that both poems 
have, at their core, essentially unified, well 
delimited plots. Accordingly, in the second 
part of this article, I will look at Homer’s 
poetic language and then assess the poems 
in a broader context • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 
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seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
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■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
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■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
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wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class represen¬ 
tation. But workers must be readied to make revolution 
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■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
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■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
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■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 
■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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16,000 died 
in Bhopal and 
200,000 still 
suffer 


Union Carbide gets away with murder 


Jim Moody looks at the worst recorded industrial accident and US double standards 


W hile president Barack 
Obama’s threats against 
“British Petroleum” con¬ 
tinue unabated, a US transnational 
has been getting away with murder. 

In the early hours of December 3 
1984, a pesticide manufacturing plant 
in Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh, right in 
the heart of India, violently ejected an 
enormous toxic cloud. Storage tank 
E-610 had overheated and vented 
42 tonnes of methyl isocyanate 
(MIC) and its poisonous breakdown 
products in one burst, which then 
spread as heavy vapour over nearby 
populated areas. Apart from MIC, the 
lethal mixture contained phosgene, 
hydrogen cyanide, nitrogen oxides 
and carbon monoxide. 

Eight thousand people in the 
immediate neighbourhood lost their 
lives immediately, with a similar 
number dying over subsequent 
weeks. More than 170,000 had to 
seek medical treatment at the time; 
till today, at least 200,000 individuals 
bear various degrees of permanent 
injury. Immediately after it occurred, 
the Delhi Science Forum sent a 
team of scientists to Bhopal, whose 
extensive report was presented to the 
press on December 18 1984. One of 
its major conclusions was: “It is clear 
that the company’s drive for making 
profits and effecting economies has 
been at the expense of safety and well¬ 
being of its workers and that of the 
city’s population.” 1 

Union Carbide India Ltd (UCIL) 
operated the plant on behalf of its US 
parent, Union Carbide Corporation 
(UCC), but responsibility was cast 
adrift in the aftermath of the catas¬ 
trophe. UCC executives to this day 
keep up the pretence that UCIL op¬ 
erated autonomously, which is a di¬ 
rect lie. UCIL’s first managing direc¬ 
tor and regional director for India, 
Edward Munoz, swore an affidavit 2 
in a Manhattan court in 1985 stat¬ 
ing plainly that his warnings about 
the dangers of bulk storage of MIC 
were completely ignored by the parent 
company in the USA; he also made 
it clear that UCC held UCIL’s purse 
strings and took all the big operational 
decisions. Costs and personnel were 
cut, unsafe procedures used and safety 
provision reduced to criminally low 
levels - all to allow Union Carbide 
to produce a dangerous chemical on 
the cheap and store it with criminal 
negligence. 

Under the 1985 Bhopal Gas Leak 
Act the government of India became 
sole trustee for toxic gas victims, al¬ 
lowing it to head off a lawsuit in the 
USA and thus protect Indian capital’s 
subservient relationship to the US. In 
response to the Indian government’s 
first claim of $3.3 billion compensa¬ 
tion, UCC offered a measly $350 mil¬ 
lion. But, barely believably, the Indian 
government finally agreed to $470 
million, which represented less than 
a 20th of what UCC had paid to simi¬ 
lar victims in the USA. This news was 
corporate heaven, and UCC shares 
rose by seven percent on the very day 
the Indian supreme court sealed the 
deal. Becoming a subsidiary of Dow 
Chemicals Corporation in 2001 did 
not affect denial of responsibility in 
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the slightest; if anything, under Dow 
the position has hardened. Questioned 
about the possibility of further claims 
from Bhopal victims after it acquired 
UCC in 2001, Dow representative 
Kathy Hunt was quoted as saying: 
“$500 is plenty for an Indian.” 3 

Earlier this month, over 25 years 
later, seven former employees of 
UCIL, including its then chairman, 
Keshub Mahindra, were convicted 
in a Bhopal court of causing death 
by negligence. Each was sentenced 
to two years in prison and a fine of 
Rs 100,000 (about £1,500); they are 
all out on bail at present, pending ap¬ 
peal. An eighth former employee who 
was convicted died before sentencing. 

UCC, its former chairman, Warren 
Anderson, and Union Carbide Eastern 
all ignored summonses from the 
Bhopal court on charges of culpable 
homicide. Although Anderson has 
been ‘on the run’ since the catastro¬ 
phe in 1984, the US authorities have 
consistently refused to extradite him. 
BR Lall, the former joint director of 


the CBI who headed its investigation 
into Bhopal from April 1994 to July 
1995, revealed in June this year that 
the CBI was “forced by ministry of 
external affairs [MEA] officials not to 
follow Anderson’s extradition”. Lall 
recalled: “There was enough evidence 
against Anderson and we were go¬ 
ing ahead with investigations when 
MEA’s intervention slowed down 
the extradition process and he could 
never be brought to India.” 4 India’s 
bloggers are buzzing with indigna¬ 
tion at this latest injustice toward the 
victims of Bhopal, heaping blame on 
Rajiv Gandhi, Arjun Singh and their 
Congress party. 

Stung by the public reaction to the 
court’s verdict, Madhya Pradesh’s 
state government is now taking legal 
opinion on whether it can re-inves- 
tigate the whole case. It even wants 
to see if the question of Anderson’s 
flight from justice can be brought back 
to court. Also feeling public heat on 
the issue, Indian prime minister 
Manmohan Singh this week resurrect¬ 


ed the group of ministers committee 
on Bhopal, which many thought long 
dead and buried. Its remit is to report 
to cabinet within 10 days, having in¬ 
vestigated under what circumstances 
Bhopal occurred, how punishment for 
some culprits was reduced and how 
Anderson was able to escape justice. 
Meanwhile the Bhopal victims’ group 
has been demanding that the govern¬ 
ment revive charges of culpable homi¬ 
cide against the accused. 

Bhopal survivors and human rights 
activists went so far at the start of this 
week as to appeal to president Barack 
Obama for “real justice” in the case. 
They noted his tough stand on “corpo¬ 
rate accountability” over the Gulf of 
Mexico oil spill and, perhaps tongue 
in cheek, suggested he should also al¬ 
low judicial processes to fix “respon¬ 
sibility of the corporations and indi¬ 
viduals of the US responsible for the 
Bhopal tragedy.” They wondered if he 
could work with the “same sense of 
collaboration with the Indian govern¬ 
ment on this issue... that you proclaim 
you have achieved with the Indian 
government on the issue of ‘global 
terrorism’ among other things.” 5 

Protection given to Anderson by 
US and Indian administrations past 
and present has reflected in micro¬ 
cosm their wider concerns over 
penalties or punishment for the US 
corporation, despite Union Carbide’s 
unequivocally intimate complic¬ 
ity with what happened in Bhopal. 
Indian scapegoats might have been 
offered up and there is also the, ad¬ 
mittedly slim, possibility that the case 
against an ageing Anderson might be 
brought to life. But these are minor 
issues, compared to the way Union 
Carbide despoiled Bhopal and ended 
up killing thousands. But it appears 
that UCC will not be in the dock for 
its crimes either in India or the USA - 
its protection at all costs by previous 
administrations has been continued 
by Obama. 

India’s largest ‘official communist’ 
party, the CPI (Marxist) damned the 
court verdict and called on the gov¬ 
ernment to act - though it failed to 


mention the complicity of previous 
Indian governments. It is, however, 
rightly critical of pending legislation, 
though its criticism is framed in na¬ 
tionalist terms: “... the Civil Nuclear 
Liability Bill, which excludes foreign 
suppliers from any liability, may help 
more Warren Andersons.” 6 For its 
part, the second largest ‘official com¬ 
munist’ party, the CPI, considers that 
the “whole nation is shocked with the 
judgement” and “The government 
owes an explanation to the nation.” 7 

Bhopal remains the world’s worst 
ever industrial catastrophe. Yet 
even now, 390 tonnes of abandoned 
chemicals continue to leak into and 
pollute groundwater in the region, 
affecting tens of thousands who live 
nearby. US corporations and politi¬ 
cians, including its ignoble presi¬ 
dent, look the other way. 

India’s working class movement 
and the Marxists within it need to 
grasp some nettles and be clear about 
culpability over Bhopal. A succession 
of governments have allowed corpo¬ 
rations free rein to exploit India’s 
working class, gathering some devel¬ 
opment crumbs for Indian capitalism 
on the way. And then when things 
have gone disastrously wrong, as they 
did at Bhopal, they have done all they 
could to contain popular anger, taking 
scant recompense for damage inflicted 
- all in the name of maintaining the 
profitability of India for capitalism, 
whether home-grown or foreign • 

jim.moody@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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